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THE JOY OF EARTH. 


Oh, the sudden wings arising from the 
ploughed fields brown 
Showered aloft in spray of song the 
wild-bird twitter floats 
O’er the unseen fount awhile, and then 
comes dropping down 
Nigh the cool brown earth to hush 
enraptured notes. 


Far within a dome of trembling opal 
throbs the fire, 
Mistily its rain of diamond lances 
shed below 
Touches eyes and brows and faces lit 
with wild desire 
For the burning silence whither we 
would go. 


Heart, be young; once more it is the 
ancient joy of earth 
Breathes in thee and flings the wild 
wings sunward to the dome 
To the light where all the children of 
the fire had birth 
Though our hearts and footsteps 


wander far from home. 
A. E. 


THE SONGS ERIN SINGS. 


I’ve heard the lark’s cry thrill the sky 
o’er the meadows of Lusk, 

And the first joyous gush of the 

thrush from Adare’s April wood, 

At thy lone music’s spell, Philomel, 
magic stricken I’ve stood, 

When in Espan afar star on star trem- 

bled out of the dusk. 








Dunkerron’s blue dove mur- 
mured love, ’neath her nest I 
have sighed, 

And by mazy Culdaff With a laugh 
mocked the cuckoo’s refrain, 

Derrycarn’s dusky bird I have heard 
piping joy hard by pain, 

And the swan’s last lament sobbing 
sent over Moyle’s mystic tide. 


While 











The Joy of Earth—The National Anthem of Japan. 





Yet as bright shadows pass from the 
glass of the darkening lake, 
As the rose’s rapt sigh must die, 
when the zephyr is stilled; 
In oblivion gray sleeps each lay that 
those birds ever trilled, 
But the songs Erin sings from her 
strings shall immortally wake. 
Alfred Perceval Graves. 







FATE THE JESTER. 


‘Not in the golden flame of the ideal, 


Like moths, we burned our wings; 
Ours was the hearthstone radiance of 
real 
And tender, homely things. 


Is it not then the irony of Fate 
That we are torn apart 

By hazards all too manifestly great, 
For which we have no heart? 


Without the lust of gambling, we must 
stake 
Our all upon the dice; 
Supremely unheroic, we must make 
A splendid sacrifice. 


We are the tragic actors of the piece 
In motley dressed, to lend 

Some merriment (at destiny’s caprice) 
To our ignoble end. 


And so we have no palace built of dreams 
To fall in rainbow shards; 
And yet—how doubly pitiful it seems 
Our shattered house of cards! 
Vivien Ford. 
The Bookman. 


ANTHEM OF 
JAPAN. 


THE NATIONAL 


Through countless ages yet unborn, 
Still may our Lord’s Dominion last, 
Till by each streamlet, water-worn, 
The tiny pebbles that each morn 
Searce in the sunlight shadows cast, 
Grow into boulders, mossy, vast! 
Translated by Clara A. Walsh. 
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LUXEMBURG AND THE WAR. 


I arrived in the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg about three weeks before the 
outbreak of the war, and stayed there, 
in a country-place outside the main 
track of the military movements, until 
the end of October 1914. My move- 
ments were restricted. The Trier Com- 
mandant decreed that I must not wan- 
der beyond a radius of three kilometres 
from my hotel, and I made very few 
and only quite unimportant attempts 
to evade the edict; but that mattered 
little. Though I could not go about 
looking for news, plenty of news was 
brought to me, and also plenty of ru- 
mors, plenty of gossip, and plenty of 
criticism of the invader. 

There are many reasons why the Lux- 
emburgers might have been expected to 
sympathize with the Germans. Included 
in the Zollverein, they do most of their 
trade with Germany. Though they 
belong to the Latin Monetary Union, 
they transact most of their business 
with German currency. The patois 
which they commonly speak, even in 
the best circles, has close affinities with 
the German language. Their hotels 
flourish on the support of German tour- 
ists. Many Germans have settled in 
their towns, and many of their daughters 
are married to Germans. And yet they 
do not like the Germans, and have never 
liked them. Before the war it was a 
case of 


“T do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Dr. Fell.” 


After a week of war, the dislike had 
grown to loathing, and the reasons for 
the sentiment were obvious to all. 
During the whole of my stay in the 
Grand Duchy, I met only one man—a 
small shopkeeper—who frankly avowed 
a desire to see his country incorporated 


in the German Empire. ‘‘We should 
like,’? he said, ‘‘to remain a Grand 
Duchy, like Baden; but we already 
have all the inconveniences of inclusion 
in the Empire, and we may as well have 
the advantages also.” But that man 
was a lunatic and a liar. I judged that, 
not only from the significant way in 
which his neighbors tapped their fore- 
heads when referring to him, but also 
from his own conversation. 

Apart from this one small tradesman, 
all the Luxemburgers whom I met, to 
whatever class of society they belonged, 
detested the Germans. Or rather, to 
be strictly accurate, they detested the 
Prussians. Germans other than Prus- 
sians were vague figures whom they 
hardly visualized; but the figure of the 
Prussian was at once definite and odi- 
ous to them—equally definite and equally 
odious to every Luxemburger from peas- 


‘ ant to Prime Minister. 


It was the Prime Minister himself— 
M. Eyschen, whose recent death, proba- 
bly hastened by Prussian vexations, is 
a great loss to his country—who summed 
them up in the most vigorous language. 
A foreigner belonging to one of the Allied 
Countries had asked M. Eyschen’s ad- 
vice and help in some matter of business 
which would have to pass through the 
hands of the Prussian military authori- 
ties. The advice given was to let the 
business slide and do nothing which 
would attract the attention of the Prus- 
sians,—ne pas les mettre en eveil. And 
then followed the criticism: ‘‘ Vous con- 
naissez cette mentalite prussienne. Je n’ai 
pas besoin, je suppose, de vous renseigner 
la-dessus. Ils sont capables de n’im- 
porte quelle cochonnerie pour gagner la 
partie.” 

They are; they have proved it in the 
Grand Duchy, in small matters as well 
as great; and it might be hard to say 
whether their grosser offenses or their 
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trivial acts of arrogance and bad taste 
have left the greater bitterness behind 
them. Intense indignation was felt at 
the action of a member of the House of 
Metternich who, after having been bil- 
leted on one of the leading citizens of 
Diekirch and regaled on the best wine 
in the cellars, went away without pay- 
ing his bill, leaving on the dining-room 
table his visiting card, bearing the mes- 
sage: ‘‘ Thanks for your kind hospitality. 
God will reward you for it.” 

One could multiply anecdotes of the 
kind, but these will suffice for the mo- 
ment. They show what the feeling was, 
and they bear out, in their way, the 
statement which I heard that, if they had 
had an army of even ten thousand men, 
the Luxemburgers would have blown up 
their bridges, blown in‘ their tunnels, 
and defied the Germans to come on. 
Having no army at all in the proper 
sense of the word, but only a Palace 
Guard and a military band, they could, 
of course, do nothing of the kind; and 
that is how they escaped the fate of the 
Belgians. But they had no illusions— 
no faith whatever in the plighted word 
of the King of Prussia; and they did not 
scruple to say so during the exciting 
days of the diplomatic preliminaries. 
They trusted the French, but the Ger- 
mans they did not trust. ‘‘If there is 
war,’”’ they said, ‘‘the Germans will 
attack France through Luxemburg. 
The Prince Henri railway line is a Ger- 
man line, and we all know why the Ger- 
mans built it.”” The one thing which 
they did not foresee was the rapidity of 
German action. They are themselves 
a leisurely people, as becomes a race 
given over to the cultivation of roses; 
and they did not realize all that an 
attaque brusquee might mean. They 
pictured the German army concentrat- 
ing, as well as mobilizing, on German 
soil; and, in spite of their foresight, they 
were, in the end, taken by surprise, be- 
lieving, even after the declara- 
tion of the Kriegszustand, that they 






would still have a few days’ respite. 

I thought so too; and, as I was an 
invalid, only partially convalescent 
from an unpleasant illness, I did not 
hurry to get away. That is how it hap- 
pened that, living close to the frontier, 
I actually trod German soil, for a few 
minutes, after the Kriegszustand had 
been proclaimed, and might very pos- 
sibly have been caught and detained 
there if I had not kept my eyes open. 

As I was in the heart of the country, 


- there was little to be seen. A few peas- 


ants were standing in a devotional atti- 
tude by the roadside, singing Die Wacht 
am Rhein; but there was no danger of 
molestation from them. They were 
ignorant people who hardly understood, 
as yet, who was the enemy, or what the 
excitement was about. Presently, how- 
ever, I saw the glittering helmet of a 
corpulent gendarme who was toiling 
laboriously up the hill on a bicycle; and 
it seemed wiser to retire towards the 
frontier as he approached. As he drew 
near he gave me a significant look, which 
was probably meant as a good-natured 
warning. Interpreting it as such, I 
walked a few yards and so reached neu- 
tral ground; and then the gendarme 
gravely descended from his bicycle, and 
with equal gravity, drew a steel chain 
across the road between him and me. 
That was the formal closing of the fron- 
tier—a ceremony simultaneously per- 
formed on all the roads entering the 
Grand Duchy from Prussia. A party 
of Luxemburg citizens who had been 
motoring that afternoon in Prussia had 
difficulties on their return. Their car was 
taken from themat the frontier, and they 
had to complete their journey on foot. 

That was on the Friday. On the 
Saturday night we heard areport thata 
Prussian detachment had entered the 
Grand Duchy, somewhere further to 
the north, but we could not ascertain 
whether the rumor was true or false. At 
about ten o’clock on the Sunday morn- 
ing the veil was lifted, and we knew what 
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we were in for; excited messengers run- 
ning up the street with the news: ‘‘ Les 
Prussiens sont a la gare de Luxembourg,” 
This at a time when quite a number of 
tourists were on the hotel terrace, waiting 
for conveyances which would take them 
to Luxemburg, en route for France and 
Belgium. A good many of them started 
in spite of the obstruction. Those who 
were bound for Belgium got through, 
though they had to leave their luggage 
on the frontier. Those who were bound 
for France got as far as Luxemburg, 
but could get no further. I was one of 
the few who stayed behind; and that is 
how I came to know rather more than 
is generally known in England about 
the Prussian invasion and occupation 
of Luxemburg. 

It turned out to be true that the in- 
vasion had begun on the Saturday even- 
ing. A Prussian detachment had, in 
fact, appeared at the railway station of 
Trois Vierges, called in German Ulflingen, 
torn up a little on the line, and demand- 
ed the surrender of the telegraphic ap- 
paratus; and so the first act of war had 
been committed. The invasion in force, 
and the occupation of the capital, had 
been delayed until the small hours of the 
Sunday morning. It had _ evidently 
been intended to confront the Luxem- 
burgers with a fait accompli when they 
came down to breakfast; but that object 
was not achieved. Somebody telephoned 
from Wasserbillig; presumably other 
people telephoned from other stations. 
At any rate, it became known that an 
armored train was on its way from Trier, 
and that a stream of Prussian soldiers 
in motors, on motor-cycles, and on bi- 
cycles, was pouring along the high road 
in the dark. Luxemburg had to make 
up its mind in a hurry how to act. 

Mr. Buchan, in his history of the war, 
states that ‘‘the Grand Duchess motored 


up and wheeled her car across the road-~ 


way, but she was bidden to go home, 
and her chauffeur was compelled to 
turn. One of the Ministers of State 
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made a formal protest, which was greeted 
with laughter.”’ The story told on the 
spot was somewhat different. Two 
of the officers of the little Luxem- 
burg army, it was stated, were hur- 
riedly sent out with written protests; 
one of them to meet the motorists, 
and the other to meet the train. The 
officer who met the motorists had 
no chance even of reading his pro- 
test; a revolver was pointed at him, 
and he was told to get out of the way. 
The protest of the officer who met the 
train was ignored; he was left reading 
it while the Prussian officer, who had 
not even returned his salute, proceeded 
to take possession of the Post Office. 

To get there he had to traverse the 
famous Pont Adolf; and it was on that 
bridge that the Luxemburgers had 
erected their one and only barricade. 
The English legend has it that there 
again they encountered the Grand 
Duchess in her motor; but, as a matter 
of fact, the barricade consisted of a 


‘prison van of the sort known in France 


as panier-a-salade and in England as 
‘*Black Maria,’’ drawn across the road, 
with a gendarme standing at each end 
of it. The gendarmes, being able- 
bodied men, made themselves useful 
in removing the ‘‘ Black Maria.’’ They 
served, and could serve, no other pur- 
pose; and they were threatened with 
instant death if they did not obey. 
The course thus cleared, there was no 
longer even a show of resistance; and 
the invaders did what seemed good 
to them, making haste to issue two 
proclamations, of which the second 
gave the lie to the first. 

The first proclamation was to the 
effect that they had only entered the 
Grand Duchy for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the railway lines from the French; 
the second set forth that they found 
themselves compelled to proceed to the 
military occupation of the Grand 
Duchy. There was a further announce- 
ment that full compensation would be 
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given for all damage done, and that all 
goods requisitioned would be paid for in 
cash; but neither promise has so far 
been fulfilled. As regards the damage, 
there has only been a scandalously in- 
adequate payment on account; while 
it was roughly computed that, of the 
goods requisitioned, only one-third 
were paid for in cash. For a further 
third, it was said, receipts were given, 
and the rest was simply appropriated 
without acknowledgment. Nor was 
the manner of the military occupation 
tempered by consideration for the 
rights and dignities of the citizens. 
Soldiers were billeted on them whether 
they wished it or not. Emplacements 
for guns were dug in their vegetable 
gardens, and their orchards were de- 
stroyed because they obstructed the 
line of fire. Their army was con- 
fined to its own barracks, and a 
number of prominent men _ were 
arrested. 

And not only arrested, but treated 
badly. I conversed with some of them 
after their release and heard their 
stories. They were taken to Trier in 
circumstances which led the Trier popu- 
lace to believe that they were convicted 
spies, with the result that they were 
followed through the streets of Trier 
by a mob howling for their blood, and 
felt relieved when the prison door 
closed on them. In the prison itself 
they were treated, not as respectable 
persons whom it was unfortunately 
necessary to detain as a measure of 
nnilitary precaution, but as criminals, 
placed in solitary confinement, pro- 
vided only with the ordinary prison 
fare, and required to clean their own 
cells; when they were let go, as no 
charge could be brought home to them, 
they were offered neither compensa- 
tion nor apology. The record is a 
damning one, fully bearing out the 
Prime Minister’s estimate of the Prus- 
sian character: ‘‘Ce. sont les derniers des 
cochons.” 
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Meanwhile the army was pouring 
into the Grand Duchy, and pouring 
out again in the directions of Belgium 
and France. War had not yet been 
declared when the military occupation 
began; and some days elapsed before 
we, in the country, knew for certain 
whether war was actually being waged 
or not. The negotiations were still, 


. so far as we could tell, proceeding; and 


we clung to the hope that a satisfac- 
tory result would come of them. At 
last, however, we got the truth from a 
staff officer—a fat little man with 
enormous goggles who came into the 
hotel garden and ealled for beer and 
cigars. Our landlady stood beside him 
while he imbibed, and told him what 
was in our minds. It was as though 
lightning flashed at her through his 
goggles. ‘‘Nein es ist los,’’ he said 
ferociously; and then we knew where 
we were, and waited to see what would 
happen next. But nothing in particu- 
lar happened, except that we heard 
a good deal about the movements of 
the troops, and had opportunities of 
quiet conversation with a good many 
of the soldiers who were stationed in 
our village, or passed through it. 
Most of them belonged to the Land- 
wehr, and came from villages in the 
immediate neighborhood, assembled in 
such haste that comparatively few of 
them were even in uniform; the others 
merely wearing forage caps and having 
white badges stitched to the sleeves 
of their mufti. There were many of 
them who had friends, and even rela- 
tives, in our community; so that the 
atmosphere, as yet, was hardly the 
atmosphere of war. Both their be- 
havior and their reception were friendly, 
and cordial greetings were exchanged. 
They belonged to the class which has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain 
from war, and they knew it, and, being 
among friends, did not scruple to say 
so. They had no quarrel with the 
French, they said—none whatever; 
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and their mental equipment, of course, 
owed nothing to the writings of Treit- 
schke and Bernhardi. So far as they 
had any ideas at all about the origin 
of the quarrel they vaguely believed that 
Russia had begun it; and they were 
frankly appalled by all that they had 
heard about the magnitude of the 
struggle. I discussed the matter my- 
self with three lumbering peasants 
who came into the café for beer, and 
were quite willing that an enemy should 
treat them. Their reluctance to leave 
their. own families was much greater 
than their desire to bring trouble to 
ether families in other lands. They 
blamed those whom they called die 
Regierungsleute; and they exclaimed, 
with looks of apprehension, and even 
horror: ‘‘Es ist ein Weltkrieg; es ist 
schrecklich.”’ 

Nor was it only among these local 
peasants that one found the war un- 
popular. Several batteries of Saxon 
artillery passed, one day, up our village 


street, and were allowed to halt for . 


half an hour and refresh themselves. To 
most of them refreshments were car- 
ried out on trays; but a considerable 
number of the bolder of them penetrated 
into the kitchen of our hotel, and made 
rather a long tay there. We naturally 
inquired afterwards what they had 
done and said. Their talk, it seemed, 
had been, not of glory and conquest 
but of their distress at leaving wives 
and children whom they hardly ex- 
pected to see again. They had given 
vent to their emotions to the extent of 
weeping on the shoulders of the cook 
—one gallant Saxon head on each 
shoulder of the comely and sympathetic 
Luxembourgeoise, while other Saxon 
warriors stood en queue awaiting their 
turn to pour out the tale of their fears 
and sorrows in the same privileged 
position. Nothing could have been 
less like an arrogant progress of blood- 
thirsty barbarians; and one would fain 
hope that none of these men were at 
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Louvain, or Aerschot, or Dinant, and 
that some at least of them will get 
home safely. 

Their half-hour passed, however, and 
they moved on. The place was once 
more quiet, for the garrison guarding 
our bridge made no disturbance; and we 
once more lived under the menace 
of the unknown, waiting for the 
news which did not come, and 
filling up the deep gaps in our informa- 
tion with gossip and rumors: gossip 
about individuals, and rumors about 
the progress of the campaign. 

On some matters we possessed infor- 
mation which would have been exceed- 
ingly valuable in England at the time 
if only we could have conveyed it there 
and gained credence for it. From Mr. 
Buchan’s ‘‘History” I gather that 
England is still uncertain as to the task 
assigned to the Imperial Guard; we, 
in the Grand Duchy, knew that the 
Imperial Guard had passed through 
Luxemburg with the Crown Prince’s 
army, to attack Longwy and Verdun. 
In England, again, it does not seem to 
have been known, until rather late, 
how large was the German army sweep- 
ing through Belgium; we in the Grand 
Duchy formed an estimate, from in- 
formation received, which coincided 
almost exactly with the eventual Eng- 
lish computation. We heard, more- 
over, of the passing of the German 
marines through Malmédy, some days 
before their presence was remarked at the 
front. If only, therefore, I could have 
flown to the British Headquarters on an 
airplane, I could have told things worth 
telling. But our knowledge was only 
of the things which were likely to hap- 
pen. Of the things which had happened 
or were happening we were kept in 
ignorance; and it was only by accident 
that we now and then picked up an 
item which deserves, but has not yet 
found, a place in grave chronicles of 
military operations. The one salient 
case which I recall relates to a brilliant 
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exploit achieved by certain French 
franc-tireurs, to whom Mr. Buchan pays 
homage thus: 


In the retreat from the Meuse a 
body of 400 French riflemen—probably 
from Langle’s 4th army—were cut off 
on the east bank of the river. They had 
with them a million cartridges, and with 
this ammunition they managed to reach 
a sanctuary in the southern hills. There 
they remained, and speedily became the 
terror of the German invaders. Fed by 
the country people, they waged guerilla 
warfare upon German detachments, and 
did enormous execution. With their 
excellent marksmanship they picked off 
the enemy at long range, and in spite of 
a@ price on their heads and desperate 
efforts at capture, they lived securely in 
their mountain fastnesses. Some day, itis 
to be hoped, a second Michelet will tell 
the tale of their bold adventure, or a 
new Dumas weave it into a breathless 
romance. 


The fame of those riflemen reached 
Luxemburg; and Luxemburg knew all 
the particulars of their greatest coup— 
a coup well worthy of the pen of a 
Michelet or a Dumas. They actually 
put the Kaiser himself to flight, and 
were within an ace of killing or cap- 
turing him. 

The Kaiser’s headquarters had, for 
a long time, been established at Lux- 
emburg, where, to his great annoyance, 
no citizen ever saluted him in the street, 
and no shopkeeper tried to grow rich 
by pushing the sale of his portrait. 
At last, he made up his mind to remove 
to Charleville; and his departure was 
attended by all the proper pomp and 
ceremony. He sent a sum of money— 
grossly inadequate in the view of the 
critics of such proceedings—to the muni- 
cipality, for distribution among the 
poor, though he probably did not over- 
hear the scornful comment: ‘‘Sans 
doute il en a plus besoin que nous.’”’ He 
paid a farewell visit to the Grand 
Duchess, on whom he was rather fond 
of forcing his society, and left a magnif- 















icent bouquet with her. Meanwhile, 
his apartments had been dismantled, 
and his luggage had been packed; and 
he set out with his Tirpitz and his 
von Moltke, and the rest of his staff— 
an impressive procession of some forty 
gorgeous motors. 

Luxemburg breathed freely, believing 
that it had seen the last of him; but 
when Luxemburg came down to break- 
fast the next morning it discovered, to 
its amazement, that he was still there 
—or rather, that he had returned in 
the small hours of the morning. But 
he had by no means returned in the 
condition in which he had set out. He 
had left a good many little things be- 
hind him—a good deal of baggage, a 
good many cars, and a good many 
members of his staff—and most of the 
ears which he had brought back bore 
the marks of bullets. Naturally Lux- 
emburg was inquisitive; and presently 
through the post-prandial indiscretions 
of officers in the cafés, the truth came 
out. The franc-tireurs had known 
that the Kaiser was coming, and had 
prepared an ambuscade for him. He 
had unsuspectingly run into it; he had 
been under fire. There had been casu- 
alties—killed, wounded, and missing; 
and it was by the merest accident that 
his own name had failed to figure in the 
list. If only the bullet had found its 
proper billet, the whole history of the 
war might have been different. 

So far as military history is concerned, 
that is my one bit of exclusive informa- 
tion; but the rumors and the gossip 
are also interesting. And the rumors 
were really wonderful; though the 
Germans had only themselves to thank 
foc our readiness to give credence to 
any wild report to the disadvantage 
of their arms. 

Nowadays their official bulletins 
seem fairly accurate. Like all official 
bulletins, they have to be discounted; 
but the rate of discount is not abnor- 
mally high. At the beginning, how- 














ever, it was different. The invincibility 
of the German army was then an ar- 
ticle of faith, and truth was freely 
sacrificed to the determination to keep 
the belief in being as long as possible. 
So we caught the High Command out 
in two very grave equivocations. They 
announced that Liége had been taken 
at a time when, though the town itself 
had been rushed, all the forts were still 
resisting; and they announced the re- 
sult of the battle of the Marne in the 
following misleading language: 

The news having been brought in by 
one of our airplane scouts that superior 
forces of the enemy were approaching 
from the West, our right wing has been 
withdrawn. 


The phrasing may have deceived 
Germany, but it certainly did not de- 
ceive Luxemburg. ‘‘Hullo! They’ve 
been beaten, have they?”’ was the com- 
ment of the citizen of Luxemburg who 
showed me the announcement; and 
after that we had more faith in any 
extravagant legend than in the official 
news. 
story brought by a French prisoner of 
war who, passing through Luxemburg 
railway station, thrust his head out 
of the carriage window. and bawled, 
before the custodians could stop him: 
“Vous etes trop peureux, vous autres 
Luxembourgeois. Les choses marcheront 
tres bien. Le drapeau francais flotte a 
Mulhouse, a Schlettstadt, et a Colmar.”’ 
And, of course, we soon had our own 
version of the battle of the Marne. 
Von Biilow, we were assured, had there 
lost 160,000 prisoners, and had then 
himself surrendered to Private Rous- 
seau of the Belgian army. 

And then there was the rumor that 
the Russians were in Berlin, and the 
rumor that the French were on the 
point of taking Metz. That was the 


most circumstantial of all the rumors; 
for it came at a time when we daily 
heard the distant thunder of guns, and 
it came in instalments with the cumu- 
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lative effect of a sensational serial story. 
The French have taken one of the forts 
of Metz; the French have taken two 
of the forts of Metz; the French have 
taken three of the forts of Metz; the 
French are bombarding Metz; the Metz 
railway station is in flames. ‘‘In a fort- 
night or so,’’said one of my friends, ‘‘ Metz 
will be a French town, and then I shall 
be able to go there and collect a debt.” 
But then followed the anticlimax. 
“‘How about Metz?” I asked my friend 
onthe following day. ‘‘Well,” he re- 
plied, “a commercial traveler has just 
arrived from Metz to sell apples, and 
he says that everything is quiet there.’ 

So that rumor went the way of all 
rumors; but other rumors succeeded it. 
There was the rumor of the Russian 
army imported from Archangel,—a 
rumor which actually reached us by 
airplane, descending from the skies in 
the shape of a written message from 
Captain Aubry to the citizens of Lux- 
emburg, exhorting them to be of good 
courage because the said Russians, to- 
gether with the British marines and a 
contingent from Canada, had landed 
in Belgium, and had almost reached 
Namur. This arrived at a time when, 
as a matter of fact, the German Marines 
were marching through Malmédy to 
commence the siege of Antwerp. So 
our hopes were once more shattered, 
after running so high that we actually 
organized a sweep-stake—the pool to be 
taken by the fortunate man who drew 
the day on which our own village garri- 
son was withdrawn. 

Of course, too, we got rumors of Ger- 
man, as well as French and British, 
successes. Belfort had been taken; the 
German fleet had come out to give 
battle, and had sunk fourteen British 
dreadnoughts. The .enemy’s rumors, 
it was clear, were not less subject to 
inaccuracies of detail than ours. In so 
far as they related to events alleged 
to have occurred at a distance, both 
our rumors and theirs are only worth 
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citing as psychological curiosities. It 
is only in connection with the occur- 
rences in our immediate vicinity that 
we lighted upon the petits faits vrais 
which form instructive footnotes to 
history. 

There was, for instance, an abundance 
of petits faits vrais illustrative of Ger- 
man arrogance and bad manners. At 
Diekireh, where officers and soldiers 
were billeted in the houses of leading 
citizens, they ruined many drawing- 
room suites by dragging them out into 
the gardens and there sprawling on 
them. In the hospitals they tried to 
coerce the Luxemburg doctors who had 
volunteered to help them into neglect- 
ing the French wounded in order to 
give first attention to their own; while 
they endeavored to confiscate for the 
exclusive use of their own wounded all 
the soup which philanthropic women 
had prepared for the wounded of all 
nationalities. They arrested the Die- 
kirch station-master for no other reason 
than that he had avowed himself a 
Socialist. Anywhere and everywhere 
their officers hustled Luxemburg citi- 
zens out of their way, just as they had 
been accustomed to hustle civilians off 
the pavement at Berlin. A Luxem- 
burg member of Parliament who was 
hurrying to some important appoint- 
ment in his motor once politely asked 
a German lieutenant, whose car was 
standing still in the middle of a narrow 
road, if he would be so very kind as to 
allow him to pass. The lieutenant 
turned on him with an insolent stare, 
and answered, ‘‘Haltet den Maul’’— 
which is the precise German equivalent 
of the English ‘‘ Hold your jaw.”’ Hear- 
ing these stories, one was not surprised 
to hear further that the word ‘‘ Prussian”’ 
had, from time immemori4l, been a 
term of abuse in Luxemburg—that 
naughty children were commonly called 
‘‘Prussians,’’ much as in England they 
are sometimes called ‘‘young Turks’; 
and that even a real Prussian generally 


lost his temper if a stranger saluted 
him as Preuss, because he knew what 
qualities the appelative connoted. 

If the Germans were arrogant, how- 
ever, they were also exceedingly thick- 
skinned, and a good many sharp lessons 
had to be given them in a quiet way 
before they realized how cordially the 
Luxemburgers disliked them. The Kai- 
ser, as I have mentioned, could not 
understand their refusal to be dazzled 
by his presence, and the determined 
way in which they ignored his 
existence when he walked abroad. An- 
other thorn in the flesh was the boy- 
cotting of the concerts given by the 
German military bands; but the un- 
kindest cut of all was the attitude of 
the Luxemburg ladies towards the pro- 
posal that they should form Red Cross 
Societies. 

In my own neighborhood, at all events, 
the plan was launched under favorable 
auspices. The Catholic clergy—secret 
adherents, a good many of them, of 
the Blue Blacks—supported it; the doc- 
tor, having a German wife—a boister- 
ous lady, firmly convinced that the 
German Emperor would soon be Em- 
peror of Europe—was willing to give 
up a portion of his time to the work. 
A resident German lady—the widow 
of a high German functionary—went 
round the village canvassing,‘ talking 
of Barmseligkeit, and pointing out that 
there were sure to be lots of French, 
British, and Belgian prisoners who, 
no less than the Germans, would need 
attention. A building was selected as 
a hospital; classes of instruction for the 
volunteer helpers were organized; a public 
meeting was called; appropriate hu- 
manitarian speeches were made. And 
then, while we were all looking out for 
our first consignment of wounded, the 
scheme collapsed. 

We woncered why, and presently 
we found out. It appeared that, when 
the appeal for recruits was addressed 
to the meeting, a lady had risen and 















offered her services for the nursing of 
French, British and Belgian wounded 
only. It further appeared that this 
lady’s proposal had expressed the gen- 
eral sense of the meeting; that several 
other ladies had mustered sufficient 
courage to hedge their offers of service 
with the same invidious restriction; and 
that absolutely no lady present, with 
the exception of those of German birth, 
was willing to work for the Red Cross 
unless she were allowed to pick and 
choose the nationality of her patients. 
The Prussians had mad@ the mess, and 
the Prussians might clear it up—that 
was the general sentiment; and as the 
Prussians could only get the ladies of 
the neighborhood to conduct a hospital 
for them on those lines, they naturally 
preferred to dispense altogether with 
their assistance. 

In the capital, I believe, some of the 
ladies did help in the hospitals, but 
not by any means without friction. An 
attempt was made to assign them to 


German wards, leaving the French and 


Belgians to the care of the German 
nurses who could not speak their lan- 
guage; but that refinement of cruelty 
was not acccepted. The Luxemburg 
ladies got their way by threatening 
their resignation; and after that they 
found, of course, many opportunities 
of manifesting their sympathies, with 
the result that many interesting hos- 
pital anecdotes filtered through to us. 
One of them related to the visit paid 
to the hospital by the Kaiserin, who left 
a flower on the bed of every sufferer—to 
the intense disgust of the French 
wounded, who knew how the German sol- 
diers had ravaged their homes in flag- 
rant violation of the laws of war. They 
tossed the flowers indignantly on to 
the floor, and the Luxemburg nurse 
consoled them. ‘‘Never mind,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ll get a dust-pan and brush, 
and we'll soon have that rubbish out 
of the way.” 
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Another story of a very different 
character came from a provisional 
ward in which French and German 
wounded were lying side by side. There 
was a Frenchman there who had a 
smattering of German, placed next to 
a German who had a smattering of 
French; and there was a Luxemburger 
present who spoke both languages. The 
time was just after the defeat which 
had induced the Crowh Prince, as M. 
Jean Richepin put it in the Journal, 
to ‘‘hide his bleeding hinder parts be- 
hind the walls of Metz.” The German 
was muttering. He had, or thought 
he had, some news, and the French- 
man wanted to hear it. ‘‘What is he 
saying?” he inquired. ‘‘He says,” 
replied the Luxemburger, ‘‘that they 
have taken Verdun.” ‘‘Muck!” ex- 
claimed the Frenchman incredulously; 
and then it was the German’s turn to 
be arrogant and disdainful. He ges- 


. ticulated proudly and exclaimed: ‘‘Ja 
das auch haben wir genommen.” 

Enough of hospital stories; other 
gossip claims our attention. One can, 


of course, no more guarantee all the 
gossip than one can guarantee all the 
rumors; but it reflects the atmosphere, 
and one feels that there is truth in it 
as surely as there is alcohol in a glass of 
punch. Presumably it was not for 
nothing that two sisters in whose society 
the Crown Prince passed a great deal 
of his time in the Grand Duchy were 
known, through a pun on their names, 
as Die Kahn-Prinzessinen; and it is at 
any rate certain that Luxemburg re- 
garded the Crown Prince, not as a 
martial hero, but as a grotesque Don 
Juan. At the time when he was sup- 


posed to be besieging either Longwy 
or Verdun, he was actually at Esch, 
where he lounged with his legs hanging 
out of the window of his residence, 
occasionally descending, or so it was 
reported, to brush up the whiskers of 
his orderlies with the vacuum cleaner 
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attached to his motor car. If Luxem- 
burg hated the Prussians collectively, 
its hatred for this particular Prussian 
was powerfully tinctured with contempt. 

Luxemburg, again, was easily per- 
suaded that the German army was dis- 
affected and nervous; and of both facts 
there was a certain amount of evidence. 
Two minor panics occurred in the 
Grand Duchy to my own knowledge. 
One took place on the outskirts of the 
capital, where, one dark night, officers 
were galloping wildly up and down the 
roads, calling to all the peasants: ‘‘We 
hear that the French are coming. Where 
are they? Have you seen them?” The 
scene of the other was Diekirch, where 
the sudden arrival of a new body of 
troops threw the whole garrison into 
consternation. They were Landsturm 
rigged out in eighteenth-century uni- 
forms taken from a military museum, 
and looking as if they had stepped 
straight out of a pantomime or a comic 
opera. The regulars, not recognizing 
their uniforms, very nearly fired on 
them, though an officer, taking, as he 
supposed, his life in his hands, galloped 
out to them, shouting ‘‘Hullo! What 
soldiers are you?’’ and so averted the 
catastrophe. At the same time any 
number of harmless citizens were ar- 
rested and charged with signaling to 
the enemy; among them two little 
girls who had been inspecting the Ger- 
man general through colored glasses. 

The disaffection stories were mostly 
stories of extraction of German bullets 
from the bodies of German officers; 
it was one of the disadvantages of allow- 
ing Luxemburg surgeons to help in the 
hospitals that incidents of the kind 
attained publicity. The probability of 
their truth was strengthened by the 
fact that some German soldiers, being 
on friendly terms with the Luxem- 
burgers, confided to them that it was 
their fixed resolve to shoot their officers 
as soon as the confusion of battle gave 
them a chance. Moreover, we heard 
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a good deal of the disaffection of the 
Bavarians, due, it was said, to their 
reluctance to fight against the Queen 
of the Belgians, who was a Bavarian 
Princess. Certainly there was no truth 
in the report which reached us that 
40,000 Bavarians had surrendered, bag 
and baggage, without fighting, to the 
French; but it was no less certainly 
true that a small party of degraded 
Bavarian officers were marched through 
the streets of Luxemburg with their 
hands tied behind their backs. That 
spectacle assurédly was not arranged 
merely for the entertainment of the 
Luxemburgers; something, it was ob- 
vious, had happened. And we had 
further proof that the war was not 
equally popular with all those who were 
waging it in the suicide of a German 
colonel at Diekirch. For days he had 
been heard muttering his comments on 
‘“*Germany’s unrighteous war.’’ Then, 
one morning, he failed to come down 
to breakfast; and when his room was 
entered it was found that he had blown 
his brains out during the night. 

These things, of course, are trifles— 
even in war-time life behind the front 
continues to be made up of trifles; but 
it must not be supposed that it was 
solely on the trifles that the Luxem- 
burgers concentrated their attention. If 
they chuckled over every story of Ger- 
man discomfiture, they also looked be- 
fore and after and speculated as to the 
future of their country. Before the war, 
there were a few among them who ques- 
tioned the value of their political iso- 
lation, saying that ‘‘small countries have 
small ideas’”’; but that sentiment did not 
survive the outbreak of war, and was 
never very widespread. The general 
feeling was expressed in the refrain of 
the national anthem: ‘‘We want to re- 
main what we are.’’ The sincerity of 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s an- 
nouncement that he had done Luxem- 
burg a wrong for which he meant to 
make full reparation may perhaps be 














gauged from the fact that the singing 
of that song was forbidden. The sup- 
pression of it was certainly one of the 
things that made the Luxemburgers 
most indignant; and it was also a griev- 
ance with them that none of the guar- 
antors of the Neutrality Treaty of 1867 
had instantly flown to arms when the 
neutrality was violated. Their amour- 
propre was a little hurt at the thought 
that the cause of Belgium had been 
taken up so much more promptly than 
theirs; and they wondered whether their 
rights would be as safe as those of the 
Belgians in the hands of the Allies. 
It was gratifying, at any rate, to find 
them confident that the Allies would 
have the last word in this matter. Never, 
after the check at the Marne, did I find, 
any doubt in Luxemburg that Germany 
would ultimately be beaten. The sol- 
diers who returned from the front 
brought with them more tales of car- 
nage than of victory; and that impressed 
the uneducated. The educated had 


reasoned the matter out. They were. 


equally convinced that it would be a 
long business and that Germany would 
eventually be worn down. It was on that 
assumption that they used to ask me: 
“What will happen to us after it is 
over? Shall we be allowed to remain 
what we are?”’ I said that I knew of no 
reason why they should not. I promised 
to plead their cause when the proper 
moment arrived. But I also asked their 
own views of the matter—their own ap- 
preciation of the alternatives to remain- 
ing what they were. I put the question 
to a good many of them, and the answer 
was always pretty much the same. 
Luxemburg, I gathered, is much more 
loyal to itself and its traditions than to 
its reigning dynasty. It accepts Grand 
Dukes and Grand Duchesses, but the 
enthusiasm with which it accepts them 
is strictly regulated by their individual 
merits. The present Grand Duchess is 
much admired for her beauty, and liked 
for her gracious manners, but—there 
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are at least two important ‘‘buts.’”’ She 
is believed to be under clerical influence, 
and that does not suit the advanced 
politicians. She was believed, before the 
war, to be under Prussian influence; and 
there was a good deal of complaint that 
too many Prussians occupied positions 
at her Court. In Luxemburg, as in the 
Balkans, and perhaps in Holland, it 
seems to have been a part of the Kaiser’s 
policy to get a potentate in his pocket 
and so control the destinies of a nation: 
a policy in which he possesses a great 
advantage over all possible competitors 
in the fact that innumerable Catholic 
as well as Protestant princes are pre- 
pared to reign or marry at his bidding 
and in his interest. The policy did not 
succeed in Luxemburg—no critic of the 
Grand Duchess suggests that; but there 
was an apprehension, at one time, that 
it might succeed—a feeling that the 
Grand Duchess was, in a general way, 
‘‘too fond of Prussians,’’ and would very 
likely end by marrying a Prussian prince. 
The Kaiser, according to popular ru- 
mor, has not yet abandoned the hope 
that she may do so, and has proposed a 
member of his own family as a suitor 
for her hand; but there is no chance 
whatever of his getting his way. The 
Grand Duchess--I once more quote popu- 
larrumor--says that she would sooner end 
her days in a nunnery than accept the 
hand of a Hohenzollern; and if she did 
contract such a marriage she would in- 


fallibly lose her throne as soon as Lux- . 


emburg was free to take it from her. 
Such loyalty as would prevent such a pro- 
ceeding does not exist in Luxemburg. 
Loyalty there means loyalty to the 
State, not loyalty to any given ruler of 
the State. 

The former kind of loyalty, however, 
is intense. Luxemburg is very proud 
of itself as a land of successful social 
experiments. It claims to have coped 
with the more pressing problems of 
poverty, resisted the evils of indus- 
trialism, and developed an admirable 
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system of education. It is also very 
proud of its history, about which 
native men of learning write many 
monographs; one such monograph, 
by my friend Herr René Engelmann, 
relating how Victor Hugo sought 
sanctuary at Vianden in the early days 
of the Franco-German war of 1870, 
lies before me as I write. On the 
whole, therefore, one may say that the 
essential factors of nationality are 
present in Luxemburg and the Luxem- 
burgers certainly have the feeling and 
pride of nationality. At the same time 
the Kaiser’s contempt for his own 
honor has somewhat shaken their 
faith in the value of guarantees of 
neutrality; so that a talk with them 
about their future was apt to run on 
the following lines: 

‘‘We would prefer, of course, if 
possible, to remain what we are.” 

“T know. It may be possible. In 
fact I see no reason why it should not 
be. But if there must be a change— 
if you must, for your own protection, 
be included in some larger political 
unity... ?” 

“Not in Germany, at any rate. You 
know how the Prussians treat the Poles, 
the Danes, the Alsatians. Why should 
they be likely to treat us differently?” 

“In France, then?” 

“That would be more tolerable. 
The French are sympathetic. We get 
on very well with them. Still we feel 
that our national identity would soon be 
lost in France; and that is what we 
want to avoid.” 

“Would the same objection apply to 
union with Belgium?” 

“A little, perhaps, but certainly not 
to the same extent. We and the 
Belgians are very good ,friends; we 
have much of our history in common. 
Moreover, Belgium is small, and is 
already a nation of conglomerates. 
We resemble the Walloons quite as 
much as the Walloons resemble the 
Flemish. We should not feel that we 
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lost our identity in joining them. We 
could join on equal terms—terms which 
would preserve our characteristic in- 
stitutions. The Germans of Mal- 
médy and Moresnet might be glad to be 
taken in with us; they are Walloons 
and speak French.” 

“Then the matter has been dis- 
cussed?”’ 

“IT don’t know whether it has been 
discussed in official circles, but some 
of us have spoken about it among 
ourselves.” 

So I heard people talk; but it seems 
premature to express any opinion as to 
the propriety of the proposed solution 
of the problem raised. The fact that 
some prominent Luxemburg nationals 
were among the victims of German 
barbarism—and the Luxemburgers do 
not hesitate to call it “‘barbarism’’— 
at Louvain may or may not be a point 
in its favor; but there is one further link 
between the peoples of Belgium and 
Luxemburg to which it is worth while 
calling attention. In both countries 
there were, before the war, a great num- 
ber of fanatical clericals; and in both 
countries these clericals have been 
first discredited and then converted by 
the course of events. The clearing out of 
the Congregations from France did, at 
one time, provoke a certain amount of 
pro-German sentiment in both countries 
and the Luxemburgers know perfectly 
well that the clerical party in Belgium 
were responsible for the neglect of the 
national defenses. If there had been no 
“frightfulness’” the pro-Germanism 
might have died hard. As the result of 
“‘frightfulness” it died a sudden death; 
for clerical opinion is made by clergy- 
men, and clergymen naturally take the 
line that the expulsion of nuns, however 
reprehensible, is a venial offense com- 
pared with the arrest of parish priests 
as hostages, to be murdered if certain 
acts are committed by parishioners 
over whom they have no control, and 
who, very likely, do not even go to mass. 
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In the two countries, therefore, there 
seems to be increasing unanimity upon 
two propositions; the first that the Ger- 
mans are as impious as they are under- 
bred; the second, that a clerical govern- 
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ment is a standing menace to the State. 
Agreement upon these points would 
certainly make for harmony in any fu- 
ture political collaboration. 

Francis Gribble. 





“HOLY RUSSIA.” 


Russia has a spiritual atmosphere. 
Many whose duties during the past 
year have taken them from time to 
time across the Channel and back have 
been deeply impressed with the great 
difference there is between the religious 
influences, so evidently at work all 
over the war area, and those of which 
we are conscious here. When I have 
tried to describe it, I have always had 
to say, ‘‘There is not the same spiritual 
atmosphere here as there.” 

There is that atmosphere in Russia! 
When we find such _ representative 
writers as Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. F. 
Dover Wilson saying, the former, ‘‘I 


feel in Russia for the first time in my ' 


life that I am in a country where 
Christianity is alive,’ and the latter, 
in one of the most suggestive books 
written at the beginning of this great 
struggle (Democracy and the War), 
‘Russia is the most Christian country 
in the world,” I shall not be considered 
as being very exceptional when I too 
have to own to feeling in a different 
spiritual atmosphere as soon as we 
cross the Russian frontiers and begin 
to see the churches. There is some- 
thing especially attractive and even 
deeply moving, as one gets to know them 
better, in the sight of Russia’s numerous 
and beautiful churches. They rise up 
above everything else with their grace- 
ful domes or cupolas, the roofs gilded or 
richly colored, bright chains often con- 
necting the glittering pinnacles to- 
gether, all clearly outlined against a 
sky of blue, and bathed in sunshine. 
It is the church that first makes one 
conscious of what it means to be again 


in Russia, and not, I venture to think, 
because of its external beauty so much 
as one’s consciousness of its internal 
character and associations as the ‘‘ House 
of Prayer.” I confess to something 
approaching the same feeling when 
mosques and minarets first come into 
view, but then I was fortunate in seeing 
Mahomedanism first at its very best in 
Bosnia. Ten years ago, when in the 
Balkans, I was allowed one day to be 
present at evening prayer in the great 
mosque at Banjaluka. It was filled 
from end to end with men—they over- 
flowed into the spacious portico— 
and the sight of that great congrega- 
tion of devout Mussulmans at prayer 
was one never to be forgotten. There 
was a tremendous reality, a fierce and 
living force, animating the whole being, 
body and soul, in that offering of prayer 
and supplication to Allah. A similar 
experience awaited me at Serajevo a 
little later, though none could ever 
again be like the first; and now, when 
I hear the muezzin’s strange call about 
nine at night or see a minaret rising 


up in the sunlight, I feel Iam in a coun- - 


try where men really pray, and it gives 
what I call an ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 

Some of my brother Bisheps have 
agreed with me that there is a very 
great difference in the character of 
churches as we go about for confirma- 
tions and other special services. In 
some we are conscious of being in touch 
with the candidates and congregation 
from the very first; everything is help- 
ful and suggestive; everything seems 
to be leading us to open out, and speak 
and minister confidently and freely. 


Sin ae 
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There is sympathy and comprehension; 
there is response; there is devotion and 
spiritual perception in the very air. 
In others it is the very opposite; from 
the first there is something lacking; we 
seem to be held in, thrown back, and 
chilled. There is no _ spontaneity. 
Everything is correct, orderly, well 
arranged, but formal and without in- 
spiration, and, though we have done all 
that was appointed and expected, yet 
we are left unsatisfied, and wanting we 
know not what. I believe firmly that 
it is a really praying and entirely devout 
congregation that accounts for the dif- 
ference, and gives the church an “‘at- 
mosphere” which makes it a place 
where it is not only easy but perfectly 
natural to get into touch with the un- 
seen world and the Great Eternal. 
There are churches, into which one 
enters when passing by, where one 
instinctively kneels down, and others 
where one does say a prayer, but rather 
because the notice on the door suggests 
it, or because it is one’s rule, and not 
because one feels the spirit of prayer 
and worship to be present. 

A Russian church is indeed the 
House of Prayer. The people go to it 
for that reason. They do not go for 
sermons. In most churches they never 
have them at all, in the others most 
infrequently—I have never heard one 
myself—so the people go just to pray 
and worship God. No other reason is 
ever held out to them, no other object 
is ever sought by any Russian Christian. 
and it is very interesting, and in- 
structive also, to notice how personal 
and collective this prayer can be. 

The first time I went to St. Isaac’s, 
in Petrograd, which I did, wearing 
my robes by request, and was taken 
upon arrival behind the great screen, or 
ikonostasis, where all the usual services 
are conducted, I was at once impressed 
by the way in which everyone present 
in that vast Cathedral, clergy and laity 
alike—except the officiating priest and 
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deacon—felt at liberty just to pray and 
worship as he pleased. Everyone does 
that, I found, in a Russian church. 
There is nothing rigid or perfunctory. 
Everyone does what he feels led to do. 
I was specially struck with this in the 
choir, which is a large enclosed and 
slightly raised platform immediately 
in front of the screen and in full view of 
the congregation. It was what is 
called the ‘‘All-night service,” because 
it lasts through the night on Saturdays 


.in monasteries, though only for two 


hours in cathedrals and other churches, 
beginning at six in Petrograd, Moscow, 
and Paris. The men and boys, wearing 
smart uniforms, much like those in use 
at our Chapel Royal, of scarlet and 
gold, were singing most beautifully— 
I had never in my life heard anything to 
approach it—and without accompani- 
ment of any kind, rendering the psalms, 
responses, and the hymn, ‘Hail, glad- 
dening light,” almost as if there were 
only one great rich voice. And yet as 
the service went on, individual men and 
boys would break off, cease singing al- 
together, and just quietly worship 
separately and alone. There was a 
moment’s pause, and then a reverent 
slow and graceful bowing of the head, 
accompanied by the sign of the Cross 
made in the same deliberate and thought- 
ful way, never hurried, and done three 
times, then another moment’s pause, 
and the singing was resumed. The 
next man or boy on either side would 
not take the least notice, but continue 
his part of the service, until perhaps 
his turn would come, and just as the 
spirit moved him he too would bow the 
head and worship. It was arresting 
and profoundly interesting to see this 
in the very midst of liturgical worship. 

The last time I was in Russia also, a 
little time before the War, when at the 
great outdoor service at Petrograd 
for the Blessing of the Neva, I noticed 
just the same little personal acts of 
devotion amongst the troops. They 








were present in great numbers under 
the charge of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
and the lines were all drawn up facing 
towards the little kiosk by the river- 
side where the water was blessed in a 
silver bowl, and where the clergy and 
choirs were all gathered together. 
The singing in the clear keen air was 
wonderful! The soldiers were almost 
motionless as they stood bareheaded 
looking with fixed attention towards 
the place where the service was pro- 
ceeding; but, again, just as at St. 
Isaac’s, those individual bowings of 
the head, and crossings of the breast, 
and absorbed looks just for a minute or 
two, were going on here and there con- 
tinually, and all over the ranks. 

In Divine Service, devout Russians 
are really praying all the time. They 
seem always to understand that the 
real purpose of prayer is to realize God 
and to feel Him near. May it not be 
possible to have so many petitions in our 
prayers, so many words, so many things 
in mind, that we positively shut out 
God? 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear; 

The upward glancing of an eye 
When none but God is near. 


That is just how Russians pray, ab- 
sorbed and still, with slow bowing of 
the head, and crossing of the forehead 
and the breast, and then an upward 
look, and finally, it may be, a prostra- 
tion till the head touches the ground, 
but without a word or a movement of 
the lips. It is a beautiful thing to see 
in itself, but it is a far more moving 
thing to try to realize what one does 
not see, the soul feeling itself alone with 
God. 

Russia’s great open tracts of country 
also, its plains and far-extending steppes, 
have no doubt their influence in the 
religious life of the peasantry, and it is 
of the peasants I think chiefly as I 


write, inasmuch as they form the over- 
Liv1ne Aaz, Vot. II, No. 825 
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whelming majority of Russia’s hundred 
and seventy millions. 

When, as I have told elsewhere, the 
Czar asked me in my first interview, at 
the very beginning of my work in 
Northern Europe, what had impressed 
me most in coming as a stranger into 
his country, though I had not thought 
of it till that moment I answered at 
once, ‘‘ Russia’s great spaces.”’* I little 
thought at that time how much I was 
to see of those spaces later on, traveling 
thousands of miles across them, driving 
day after day and through the nights 
across the steppes, coming to know, as 
never before, in those vast solitudes 
what it means to be, as it was said of 
Newman, ‘Never less alone than when 
alone.” It is during the day, perhaps 
more than the night, when the larks are 
singing and the breezes sweeping 
through the grass and flowers of an 
early summer, and there is the hum of 
insect life, that one is conscious of the 
Presence of which Wordsworth speaks 
to us. The whole place is ‘Holy 
Ground.” 

The Arabs say that ‘a man must 
keep out of the desert unless he wants 
to pray.’”’ The steppes of Russia, also, 
to me at least, seem to possess just that 
subtle and spiritual power of leading 
one to pray. There is silence and yet 
there are sounds. I remember years 
ago reading part of a letter written to the 
Children’s Country Holiday Fund Com- 
mittee, by one of the little folk they 
had sent away that year. ‘‘What 
strikes me so much in the country,”’ she 
said, ‘‘is that there are so many sounds 
(the birds, the oxen, the wind amongst 
the trees, the hum of the bees amongst 
the flowers, no doubt). In London you 
hear no sounds because of the noise.’ 
That is what I feel in the steppes or 
other spaces in Russia. There is no 
noise but there are sounds. And 
here, as Abraham, Moses, and Elijah, 
and other great spiritual leaders and 
*‘Russian Life Today,”’ p. 4 
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guides in the power and character of 
prayer, have shown us, we may hear 
God speak as we feel ourselves to be 
alone with Him. I cannot but think 
that ‘‘Russia’s great spaces’”’ have 
played their part, and an important one, 
in the religious experiences of her 
people. 

Then there is the ikon. It is 
possible to see the ikon everywhere in 
Russia without being compelled to 
revise one’s ideas and think again of 
what is, and what is not, superstition. 
Veneration of these wonderfully in- 
teresting and appealing representations 
—they are not images but pictures—is 
certainly carried to the very threshold 
of actual worship. Some contend, of 
course, that it is carried far beyond. I 
have, however, given a very instructive 
incident in another place* with respect 
to this, to show that a Russian peasant 
can be wonderfully clear in his mind as 
to what can help a man to God, and 
what can take His place. But the ikon, 
which is to be found in every place 
where the people go either for worship, 
business, travel, social life, amusement, 
or pleasure, and the reverence with 
which it is regarded, are undoubtedly 
among the greatest influences that give 
Russia its spiritual atmosphere. It 
is to be found, of course, in the principal 
room of every home—I have seen no 
room without it—often with a lamp 
burning before it; and on entering, for 
the first time in the day at least, it is the 
custom to bow towards it, and use the 
sign of the Cross. But the places where 
it has impressed me most have been 
the railway stations, where—the ikon 
there is especially large and attractive— 
I have seen the people praying after 
taking their tickets, as if asking a 
blessing on their journey and its object; 
in the different parts of a great mine or 
print works, where its presence would 
certainly not suggest any lowering of 
the standard of good work or sense 

**Russian Life Today,” p. 57. 


im- 
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of duty; and in the elementary 
schools. 

I do not know whether it is exceptional 
but my own experience when visiting a 
school has been that of seeing the chil- 
dren conduct their own prayers while 
the teaching staff stood aside. One of 
their own number was their leader 
standing before the ikon, beginning 
with the usual bowings of the head and 
crossings of the breast. The children 
never took their eyes from him and the 
ikon, and all joined in the responses. 
This must in many young lives be the 
foundation of a prayerful life—it cannot 
be otherwise, the principle of education 
being what it is—making the Russians 
in childhood, youth, and manhood a 
praying people. 

Then we have to remember also the 
Russian temperament. ‘‘ You will find 
my people,” said the Czar in my first 
interview with him, ‘“‘a very mystical 
people.”” And so we all who know and 
love them do find. They have just 
that view of what it is to be a real dis- 
ciple and true Christian that the old 
and modern mystics insist upon—the 
personal experience of Christ Himself. 
The Russian Christian makes no mis- 
take as to why he goes to church, to 
confession, and the Holy Sacrament. 
He goes to fulfil his religious duties, it is 
true, but for something infinitely more 
than that. He goes to draw near to 
Christ and feel that He is with him. 
To him God and Christ are inter- 
changeable terms, and it does not mat- 
ter which he uses, though he often 
chooses the former where we should 
not, as he speaks of God coming amongst 
us, and living our life and being so 
good to the poor and sinful, so healing 
to the sick and suffering. “It was 
here,”’ we are told he says when a pil- 
grim in Jerusalem, ‘‘that God fell when 
carrying His cross,’’ and he goes down 
on his knees and kisses the ground. 
“It was here He spoke to the women, 
and here that God suffered on the cross for 
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me and the world.’ It is the same in 
daily life and work to the devout 
Russian. God is very near to him. 
He can realize how He is with him, 
and what He is to him, as he reads the 
Gospels, and is taught how He toiled 
at a workman’s bench, and walked over 
the ploughed land where the wooden 
implements He had made were being 
used. He reads of His work and 


ministry when it began amongst plain - 


and common people like himself and 
those he knows, speaking words and 
telling stories that he can understand, 
and teaching him to do things which 
commend themselves to him, to pray 
in his own room and in his church, to be 
kind and compassionate and loving, 
and to seek first the Kingdom of God. 
He reads all this, and hears it read in 
church, for the Gospels alone are read 
to him there, and it helps him to feel 
that God is ever with him. 

The Gospels are absolutely insepara- 
ble from Russian religious thought, 


and life, and worship. The four cupolas - 


on the roof of the churches represent 
the four Evangelists, the central one, 
rising far above them, representing our 
Lord Himself. The four columns inside, 
holding up the roof, typify the same. 
There is a special copy of the Gospels in 
every church, richly bound and adorned, 
resting when not in use upon the center 
of the altar. Some portion of their 
contents is always read in the public 
services, and when anyone wishes for 
special ministrations they usually con- 
sist of some passage of the Gospels and 
prayers. 

In Russian and Siberian villages when 
mobilization took place the services of 
dismissal were in the open air, consisting 
of a solemn bringing forth of the Holy 
Book from the church, laying it on the 
heads of four men standing back to 
back—I have seen them in this position 
standing with ecstatic and transfigured 
faces—and forming the lectern. Then 
some of our Lord’s own words were 


read and, after a few prayers had been 
said and a blessing given, the men were 
sent off amid the tears and lamentations 
of the women and children, yet with 
faith and hope. 

Services like these produce an atmo- 
sphere! I have often wished we could 
have had them, all through rural 
England, in that memorable summer of 
1914. If all the people had been as- 
sembled on the village green, or some 
other suitable open space, with every- 
one present, Church folk and non- 
Church folk alike, for everyone in the 
place would have come at such a time 
as that; and one of our well-known 
hymns had been sung, and then the 
Scriptures, brought out from the old 
parish church, had been opened and a 
passage like “‘Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid’’ read, 
a few simple prayers offered, and a 
blessing given to the young men who 
had joined and were going off to camp, 
the effect would have been immediate 
and lasting, and probably would be 
with us still. It is just that simple 
New Testament sense of Christ that 
one is conscious of in and out of church 
in Russia. 

When, at the beginning of my Siberian 
experiences, I was traveling with a young 
Russian, sharing a room with him 
when there was a village where we 
could stop, I noticed the first time he 
stripped to wash and change that he 
was wearing a silver cross next his 
skin. It was the cross given at his 
baptism, and the Russian custom, he 
told me, was to place it upon the child’s 
neck immediately after the service 
and keep it there. That daily reminder 
of ‘‘Whose we are and whom we serve” 
cannot but have its influence upon a 
mystical people, and help to give that 
personal sense of Christian discipleship 
with which the New Testament makes 
us familiar. 

It is upon the ethical side, however. 
that Russian Christianity is weakest, and 
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I am not forgetting, in what I have 
said, this serious defect which has been 
pointed out by every comprehensive 
writzr upon Russia, from Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, writing in 1877, 
onwards. When at the front last July 
and dining one night at Headquarters, 
I had a Roman Catholic Chaplain who 
had <ust arrived sitting next me. In 
asking him about his work in the great 
city in this country which he had just 
left, I said, ‘‘Is your Church strong 
there?” He replied with emphasis 
“Very strong.” ‘In what particular 
way,’ I further asked, ‘‘is it so strong?” 
‘‘Our people there keep the Command- 
ments,” he replied: and his answer, I 
thought, was quite convincingly final! 

I wish I could say the same of Rus- 
sia, but when we remember how late 
she received her Christianity—not till 
the tenth century—how comparatively 
lately she has been influenced by 
Western civilization, and how, until 
the present time, it has always been the 
spiritual, rather than the ethical, side 
of Christ’s religion upon which her 
teachers have dwelt, we shall not be 
too censorious, but feel that a Church 
which has such a consciousness of the 
spiritual, and such a conviction that 
love is the fulfilling of the law, will 
surely, even if slowly, achieve its true 
ethical development also. We can see 
how far she has moved already in 
this direction when we read the lurid 
history of Ivan the Terrible, and learn 
how he could consider himself, and be 
considered by his people, a deeply 
religious man, and could spend hours 
together in church absorbed in medita- 
tion and prayer. 

It is not Russia’s morality which 
gives her spiritual atmosphere, nor can 
her ethical inadequacies and_ short- 
comings and failures destroy, though 
they so seriously impair it. It is the 
vivid consciousness of God in Christ 
which her people possess; their con- 
viction that He has the first claim upon 
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their lives and service; their belief 
that He is the greatest of all the Reali- 
ties this world can bring; that they know 
Him in daily life as sharing their devo- 
tion, their toil and recreation, and that 
He speaks to them distinctly in the 
depths of their own souls. It is all 
this which gives us the feeling that we 
find in Russia a real, strong, and living 
consciousness of those spiritual forces 
which help to form the highest character, 
and provide the loftiest ideals; and that 
it is a consciousness such as we do not 
find elsewhere. 

Then there is another feature of 
Russian religious life which one ought 
thoughtfully to notice, and that is its 
joyousness. The more I see of the 
dignitaries of the Orthodox Church 
the more I am struck with the difference 
between them and those of the Roman 
Communion. Many years ago when 
in consecutive years I visited the great 
monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, 
near Grenoble, and the Premonstra- 
tensian Abbey at Prague, the clergy in 
both places made a very deep impression 
upon me. This impression was re- 
newed and confirmed when, just before 
the War, I spent Whitsuntide at Beuron, 
the great Benedictine monastery in the 
valley of the Upper Danube. It was 
such an absorbing interest to study the 
faces of the brothers at all three places, 
but especially at Beuron, on _ that 
never-to-be-forgotten Whitsunday be- 
fore the War. They were the faces of 
men who had found just what they 
sought—peace. Not without stress and 
strain, not without struggle and an- 
guish, one thought, had the warring 
elements in those strong and stormy, 
and in some, no doubt, evil natures 
been subdued and brought into order 
and subjection, but the work of grace 
had been done, and now—every ex- 
pression of their faces showed it— 
they had found their peace. At the 
Grande Chartreuse, especially, I could 
imagine men of the world, or of evil 
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life, betaking themselves there for 
counsel and direction when roused by 
conscience, and getting just what they 
needed, calm, bracing, helpful counsel, 
because it came from those who had 
been through the fire themselves. It 


is a wonderful thing to see in a strong 


man’s face the witness to ‘‘that peace 
which the world cannot give.” 

The Russian dignitaries I have known, 
however, and of course they are all with- 
out exception from the monastic order, 
give me quite a different impression. 
Theirs are the faces of men who have 
found happiness in religion, not peace after 
battle so much as joy after heaviness 
or doubt, or after no particularly moving 
experience at all, but just as the ful- 
ness and fruition of religious experience. 
There was something extraordinarily 
winning in the frank enjoyment with 
which the great Archbishop I first saw 
in Petrograd spoke of his past ex- 
periences in different parts of the world, 
and his present duties in Russia. The 


Archbishop of Moscow, now a most: 


venerable figure, after long years of 
arduous toil and meagre food as a mis- 
sionary bishop in the Altai, was full of 
humor as he answered some of my 
questions, and turned them into jokes. 
The Abbess of the great convent in 
Siberia, when, on seeing a very good 
photograph in which she was shown as a 
most dignified figure holding her Ab- 
bess’s staff, I asked if I might have one, 
only caught the word ‘photograph,’ 
and exclaimed at once, ‘‘Oh! certainly, 
how delightful, what fun it will be. 
Of course we’ll have a photograph.” 
Seating herself at once, she formed the 
rest of us into a group about her, 
called for the priest and deacon of the 
convent—making us seven in all— 
and then told another Sister to bring 
her camera. I greatly prize the copy I 
have for its own sake, but especially 
because it shows one such an uncon- 
ventional group. The Abbess took an 
almost girlish pleasure in it, the nun 


who photographed and the others who 
looked on being also in the highest 
spirits. It was all so innocent, gay, 
and happy, and so different from what 
one associates with convent life, that I 
could only think, as I left, of that note of 
joy which the Acts of the Apostles 
sounds for us from time to time, and 
which we have almost ceased to as- 
sociate with true religion—‘‘They did 
eat their bread with gladness and single- 
ness of heart.” 

It was the impression also that I 
carried away from a pitiful little monas- 
tery further on in Siberia, where the 
monks were few in number and mis- 
erably poor, and the Abbot himself 
was at work in the fields like a common 
laborer when I arrived. But when he 
had taken me into his very humble 
abode, and had changed, he chattered 
and laughed, with sparkling eyes and 
keen and boyish enjoyment, an alto- 
gether different being from the toiling 
laborer I had first found. 

Russia, notwithstanding the plaintive 
under-tones in the beautiful singing of 
her churches, possesses and expresses a 
strain of pure rejoicing, such as there 
ought to be in all Christian worship, 
and such as our Lord puts before us 
again and again. There is something 
more held out to us as our Christian 
heritage than the peace which the 
world cannot give! There is also ‘‘the 
joy that no man taketh from you.” 
And, if, as it most undoubtedly should 
be, it is the soul’s aim to be in peace, 
though not without effort and struggle, 
so it must also be its aim, unless there 
is something wanting and incomplete, 
to find its true and enduring happiness. 

Russia does so find, if I mistake not! 
The Czar was strangely enough, the first 
Russian with whom I talked about 
religion, and as he spoke it was hap- 
pily and with smiling eyes. It is so 
with his people. They are not dour but 
cheerful; they are thoughtful, serious, 
grave—the long winters are perhaps 
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responsible for that—nbut they have 
the capacity for joy as well, and are 
always ready to break out into smiles 
and laughter, and most of all when 
moved to real religious fervor by faith 
and worship. Nowhere in Christendom, 


I am sure, in the coming Easter will . 


there be such happy exultant faces, as 
they pass on from one to another the 
greeting ‘‘Christ is risen,” and nowhere 
will they sing with such pure and true 
joy the Easter Alleluias as in 


Russia. : 
I have written throughout of the 


devout Russian—there are others of a 
very different type, of course, as in all 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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countries—and of the peasantry upon 
whom Russia’s future for good or ill 
depends. And surely a people which 
suggests to us such a real and personal 
spirit of prayer, worship, and dis- 
cipleship, and which has that joy in its 
religion which alone can give the desire 
to praise as well as to pray, serve, and 
worship, must give something in the 
way of spiritual influence which is 
distinctly its own. It is this that I, 
for one, am conscious of as an ‘“‘atmo- 
‘sphere’”’ when I am amongst them, and 
that makes me feel it not out of place 
that we should continue to speak, as we 
have done so long, of ‘‘Holy Russia.” 
Herbert Bury. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
WINTER. 

Some days passed before Lucy was 
well enough to leave the Shepherd’s 
Rest. She had got a severe chill from 
her exposure to the night air and the 
vapors of the marsh, but her nature was 
naturally buoyant, and the relief she 
experienced from a quiet conscience, 
now that she had cut herself off from 
Joel, enabled her to throw off that 
which might have been a serious illness. 

She did not see Joel again. Mally 
Ray was not communicative, and as 
no one ever met him in Cringel Forest 
or upon the fellside, rumor said that he 
had gone away. 

Peter came back in less than a fort- 
night. He had ‘accepted the post in 
London—an important one that would 
use all his abilities—and‘from this time, 
until the end of the year, the days were 
filled with the making of arrangements 
for their removal. The mill-house was 
handed over to an uncle of Peter’s, 
who had been born there, and Lucy 
and her husband came to Greystones 
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to spend the last few days with Barbara 
and the great-grandmother. 

A thin fall of snow covered the 
ground, and, frost having set in with 
blue skies, a north wind blowing straight 
out of Thundergay, and clear sunlight, 
the eyes were dazzled by the whiteness 
of the dale. The beck was not yet 
frozen over, but it seemed to sing less 
clearly as it ran between its banks, where 
the grass blades were encased in crystal, 
and the bracken stalks, pricking through 
the snow, glittered with jewels. But 
the craggy edges of the fells were black 
as ebony, and dark patches showed 
here and there upon the pastures, 
where the sheep had been scraping for 
@ precarious living. 

At sunset a gorgeous display of light 
illuminated the clear, cold world. Night 
lit up the intense blue of the northern 
sky with stars, while the west was 
filled with gold-dust, and the snow 
slopes were stained with red and saffron. 
Shadows lay in the hollows and clefts, 
and the long ridges looked violet; their 
savage outlines were never so noticeable 
























as at this time of the year towards 
sundown. 

A ruddy beam fell through the win- 
dows at Greystones and made a pool 
of light upon the floor. In the midst of 
it Lucy sat with her chin resting upon 
her hands. Mistress Lynn was propped 
against her pillows, and, though her 
face had begun to wear the almost un- 
earthly look of extreme old age, and the 
eye-sockets were far sunken in her 
head, the eyes themselves burned with 
their old sharp light. 

“Tt’s likely I shall never see you 
again, great-granddaughter,” she said, 
“‘unless the Lord has forgotten me, 
lying here so long in the big bed. A 
hundred years is a great span for one 
human body to take to herself. Life 
grows tedisome at times. Still, I’ve 
known most things worth knowing, seen 
most things worth seeing, aye, and had 
most things worth having though 
you'll not believe that, my lass.” 

Lucy looked up from her day-dream- 
ing for a moment, and remarked: 

““You’ve been very kind to me 
lately, great-granny.”’ 

“Oh, I’s smit with a sickness that 
takes the old folk whiles—a kind of 
softening of the vitals; with some it’s 
the brain, with others it’s the heart.” 

“You mustn’t talk of leaving us, 
great-granny. Peter’s promised to 
bring me to see you in the summer- 
time.” 

“IT doubt you'll find Barbara mistress 
of Greystones, then.”’ 

“IT wish Barbara would marry.” 

‘‘She’ll never marry. She sends the 
lads trotting before they get their 
noses through the door.” 

“T used to think, when I was a 
bairn, that a lord would one day ride 
by and carry her off. Timothy said 
she should have a crown.” 

“Timothy’s brain is all froth, like a 
beat-up egg. He wanted me to take 
some of his magic messes last winter, 
when I had yon bad cough, but I 
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said, ‘No, no, my man, none of your 
pesky stuff has ever found its way 
down my throat, nor ever will.’ 
‘It'll ease your kist, Mistress Lynn,’ 
said he. ‘Thank you kindly,’ said I 
‘but my kist is a hundred years old, 
and if it’s a bit stiff in the hinges we 
needn’t wonder. Cranky bits of fur- 
niture are none the better for tinkering 
at.’ ”’ 

“Barbara always laughed at Tim- 
othy’s sooth-saying,’’ replied Lucy; ‘‘all 
the same, she often thought about it, 
I’m sure of that.” 

“You'll never get to the bed-rock of 
Barbara’s mind,” answered the old 
woman; ‘‘your spade’s too short, my 
lass, for digging there. Though the 
good God made you both out of the 
same clay, he filled you with beck- 
water and Barbara with red wine. 
Havering! havering! An old woman’s 
tongue sometimes runs away. Light 
the candles, lass; its getting dark, and 
Peter will soon be coming in.” 

The candles, in their tall iron sconces, 


filled the kitchen with a mellow light. . 


The color had vanished from the fells, 
but the stars glittered, and the wide 
snowfields gave a moonlight glimmer to 
the landscape. Lucy stood at the win- 
dow for a moment, before putting up 
the shutters, thinking about her great- 
grandmother’s words. Glancing at 
Thundergay, she thought how far and 
cold it looked against the star-fringed 


edges of the sky. There was her sis- . 


ter’s throne, there on the highest peak 
with an outlook wide but wild, where she 
breathed an air too clear and sharp for 
common mortals. 

She turned to the warm kitchen, 
recognizing, with a glow of comfort, 
that such was her fitting place. She 
did not desire a large perspective—her 
eyes could not have taken it in. She 
did not crave for communion with 
nature, she did not want to dip herself 
into the mysterious pools that lay about 
the path’ of life. A common round, 
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enclosed within four walls, satisfied 
her needs. Yet she knew that her 
husband’s mind would sometimes es- 
cape from the warm nest that she would 
make for him. Now and again he 
would leave her to climb such high 
places as Barbara knew. There she 
would not be able to follow him. Yet she 
would not murmur. She would make 
his home such that he would always 
return to it for rest and sympathy. 
Ah, yes, if she were but a vessel full of 
beck-water, as her great-grandmother 
had said, she would be able to quench 
his human thirst. Barbara might stir 
and exalt as wine did, but hers would be 
the’more womanly office of attending 
to common needs. 

Peter had gone to the mill-house, 
Barbara was in the byre, Jess’s shrill 
voice could be heard in the yard, and 
the hinds were out. Mistress Lynn 
seemed inclined to sleep, so Lucy re- 
turned to her seat, and stared into the 
fire, looking like a child making pictures 
there. 

She was, in fact, seeing again the 
witch-lights and Girdlestone Pass. The 
place had been so impressed upon her 
mind, that it returned with startling 
vividness to haunt her, whenever her 
mind was unoccupied. In the warmest 
corner of the chimney-nook it would 
make her shiver; in the brightest flood 
of fire and candlelight she would see the 
rolling darkness about her feet, and then 
the will-o’-the-wisp gleam with its 
alluring, fitful flame. The horror of 
that time would remain with her all 
her life. It had killed anything that 
was left of her love for Joel, made her 
appreciate her position as Peter’s wife, 
filed her with gratitude towards him, 
for he had forgiven her with the ut- 
most gentleness. Had Joel stood be- 
fore her now she would have turned 
from him without a tremor save that of 
shame. 

Mistress Lynn was not asleep; like 
Lucy, she was thinking of the past. 


The years that were gone came back 
to her in a long, long train. From 
childhood, from her earliest memory, 
she followed events up through girl- 
hood to wifehood and widowhood, and 
here at last she had come from the 
cradle to the four-poster, from having 
been a golden-haired bairn to be a 
bedridden old woman. It seemed hard- 
ly believable the way in which the years 
had gone. Yet the old clock, ticking 
in the corner, had marked off the 


moments of her existence with a relent- 


less hand. Often it had been her soli- 
tary companion through long and wake- 
ful nights, and she had listened to it, 
and watched its white face flicker with 
the firelight, never thinking that it 
was a stern angel, telling out the passing 
of her years. 

As she passed her life in review, she 
thought that she had few regrets. The 
last one—the failure of Joel Hart to 
fulfil her hopes for him—soon fell away 
from her mind. She was too old to 
trouble any more about the cross- 
purposes of other people’s lives. Still, 
she would like to have seen him again. 
Though she would have bitterly re- 
sented had any stain been put upon her 
name, perhaps, at the back of her old 
brain, she felt that, had his grandfather 
asked her to flee with him, she would 
have gone, so great was her love—and 
made herself strong enough, and brave 
enough, to take the consequences, and 
never cast a look behind. 

Joel Hart had not gone away. He 
had meant to go, day after day, but had 
not had the resolution to carry out his 
intentions. He spent the dreary time 
at Forest Hall in vain longings, and in 
reviving his hate for Peter. He did 
not go out, but did his best to empty 
his © wine-cellar. At last, however, he 
made up his mind, and told Mally Ray 
that he would ride off, as he had come 
home, in the dusk of early morning. 
The night before, a restless spirit took 
him into the dale. He thought that 
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he would look at it for the last time. 

He wandered along, keeping to the 
same track as that which Lucy had 
taken when she went to meet him in 
Girdlestone Pass. He came across no 
one: those whose business took them to 
the hills managed to get it done before 
twilight fell, and sensible folk sat by 
their fires, having no inclination to 
wander about in the snow unless they 
must. 

From the other side of the beck he 
looked at Greystones. He saw the 
light suddenly shine out when Lucy 
lit the candles, then as suddenly dis- 
appear when she put up the shutters. 

The vision roused the devil in him. 
Yonder was the woman he had loved, 
surrounded by light and warmth, 
while he stood out in the cold. There 
did not exist for him a single smiling 
face in the whole bleak world. In- 
stead of bread, life had given himastone 
to break his teeth upon. Did he care 
for her still? He did not know, but he 
once did, and another man had stolen 
her from him. That passion had be- 
come swallowed up in another. Always 
more or less unbalanced, he had put 
himself, the whole of himself, into one 
scale, and it went down. He had 
flung reason away, so had nothing left 
to readjust the poise. He hated Peter 
with all his powers. 

He turned his back on Greystones, 
and went towards home, hugging his 
hate. Was he out in the cold? Pas- 
sion kept him warm. It kept him 
more than warm—it scorched him. 
His very soul was on fire with the mad- 
dening flame. 

The track which he was following 
joined the forest road just at the bridge 
above the falls. He paused to knock 
the snow from his heels, and saw, 
coming towards him, the figure of a 
man. It was Peter Fleming returning 
to Greystones. 

Joel straightened himself. He was 
in no mood to weigh his actions, or 
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control that which he felt. He had 
no time to consider consequences. He 
was like a man who, in a sudden fury, 
takes all that he has and flings it away, 
not caring, at the moment, whether it is 
irrevocably lost or not. Joel saw, as 
in a flash, what he meant to do. He 
meant to hurl himself upon Peter, and 
finish that wrestling bout, which had 
had so disastrous an ending before. 
One or other of them should fall, and 
fall forever. He would pitch Peter 
over the parapet of the bridge down the 
falls; even if they had to go together to 
their death he would do it. He had 
told Lucy that he would drown her if 
she loved this man best; that had been 
bluff to frighten her. Now he was in 
deadly earnest. 

But as he drew himself together, and 
made ready to spring, Peter, uncon- 
scious of the implacable foe awaiting 
him in the shadow, paused and turned. 
There was a muffled sound on the forest 
road of some heavy creature coming 
quickly along. 

“I do ‘believe it’s Big Ben,” he said 
to himself, and laughed. 

The bear loped up, sniffing and 
whimpering with pleasure. It rose to 
its full height, laid a paw on its master’s 
shoulder, and licked his face like a great 
dog. 

‘Run away from Jake, have you?’ 
said Peter, pushing the beast down. 
‘*Well, old fellow, I’m afraid you can’t 
come to Greystones. The cows won’t — 
give any milk when they see you about 
the place. What the deuce are you 
growling at?” 

This exclamation was uttered in a 
different tone of voice. Big Ben had 
scented Joel. As Jake said, the bear 
was a creature who had memories. 
With every expression of fury, it went 
towards him, stalking on its hind legs, 
showing its teeth, and waving its great 
hairy arms in preparation for dealing 
a blow such as only a bear can 


give. 
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Peter caught the chain that was 
dangling from its collar, and called it 
back, as a dusky figure dashed past 
him. He did not see the man’s face, 
but he knew the form. 

In a few minutes Jake the rat-catcher 
came up. 

“*T saw Joel Hart just now,” he said; 
‘*he seemed to be in a mighty hurry. 
Feared o’ Ben, I should think. Ben 
doesn’t like him. What in the world 
is he doing here still? I thought he’d 
gone away.” 

Peter, too, wondered, but he said 
nothing. 

He gave the bear back into Jake’s 
charge and went on, much perplexed 


“and troubled. He was glad that Lucy 


and he were going away so soon, for 
he could not help being suspicious that 
Joel had lain in wait for him with no 
good purpose in his mind, and, save for 
the arrival of Big Ben, would have made 
an attempt to carry it out. 

But he said nothing of this to anyone. 

The next morning Jake told him that 
Joel Hart had ridden away at dawn. 

The remaining days passed quickly. 
Barbara was in a gentle mood. The 
sternness of her face relaxed, the fire in 
her large blue eyes was subdued, to a 
steady glow, which fell upon her sister 
and Peter with the softness of serene 
skies. No shadow should darken these 
final scenes of Lucy’s life in the dales. 
Peter and she should depart unsad- 
dened by that which they were leaving 
behind them. Sorrow at bidding good- 
bye to the old woman there must be, 
for they were not likely to see her 
again, but such tears would soon be 
dried. Her own sorrow, her own lone- 
liness, must be hidden. 

On Christmas Eve they all gathered 
in the kitchen to welcome in the Christ- 
mas morning. Fresh bedding had been 
shaken down in the cow-house, after 
the good old custom of those days, so 
that the cattle might have clean straw 
to kneel on when midnight struck. 
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(To be concluded.) 






Barbara had put a wisp with an apple, 
a jug of water, and a platter of oatcake 
in an empty stall, and, coming out, had 
bolted the door, for no eye might see 
that scene, when the Christ-child came 
to bless the beasts, that had shared 
with Him their shelter and their bed. 

The beck was now frozen over and 
nothing could be heard outside, till 
from far down the dale came the voices 
of the waits, singing: 


‘*As I sat under a green-wood tree 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day 
I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 


Their voices drew nearer, and Bar- 
bara went out to the garden-gate, fol- 
lowed by Peter. 

“I’ve got a shepherd’s privilege,” she 
exclaimed, with a light laugh. ‘‘I can 
see angels on Thundergay.”’ 

“T fear they don’t bring you much 
good tidings, Barbara,’’ he said, letting 
some of the bitterness which he felt 
creep into his voice. 

‘‘Hush,”’ she replied, “listen.” They 
could hear the words clearly. 


_ “She washed his face in a silver bowl 


On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day 

She combed his hair with an ivory 
comb 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


‘She sent him up to heaven to school, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas 
Day, 
She sent him up to heaven to school 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 


“TI would not have it otherwise, 
Peter,” said Barbara, laying her hand 
on his. ‘‘You and I—we must go up 
to heaven to school.’ 

He said no more, and they went in, 
knowing that the first and last word, 
which would ever pass between them 
upon that which lay deepest in their 
hearts, had been spoken. 
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THE QUESTION OF SEX IN FICTION. 


The one great question that arises 
concerning literature of this kind is 
this: Can a writer be justified in treating 
the sexual aspect of life with absolute 
freedom, or should he be subjected to 
restrictions? Sappho’s works were de- 
stroyed by unco’ guid Byzantines; one 
of Sir Richard Burton’s manuscripts 
was destroyed by his widow and her 
confessor; Flaubert was prosecuted for 
‘“Madame Bovary,” and found thereby 
that his ‘‘ Temptation of St. Anthony ’”’— 
“the book which cost me several years 
of research and dry study’’—-would be 
enough to send him to the galleys. 

We need hardly concern ourselves 
with the motives and standards of 
opinion that led in these and other 
cases to definite private or official 
action. Such standards of opinion are 
interesting as showing the tendencies 
of their periods; they are relative, to a 
great extent, to their generation or 
to the individual temperament that 
prompted action. People may say 
that the men who burned Sappho’s 
poems were decadent from a racial 
point of view, timorous for all that 
might seem to threaten the shaky 
morality of their epoch. They may 
consider that Lady Burton and her 
priest were bigoted to the extent of 
wishing to suppress the greatest and 
most important research if that research 
infringed upon their own dogmatic 
views of morality. They may sum up the 
Second Empire in the phrase of His Ex- 
cellency Eugéne Rougon to a newspaper 
editor who had published a feuilleton 
wherein a lady of high social position 
had misbehaved herself: ‘‘I] faut abso- 
lument qu’elle ait des remords! exigez de 
lauteur qu’il lui donne des remords!” 

With such tabloid morality we need 
have no concern: what matters is the 
absolute view of the question as a whole. 
It is to some such view that the relative 
cases should lead us; again, from it we 


can judge, as from some authoritative 
eminence, the instances on which we 
may be called to pronounce. 

One point is certain: the intention 
and general scheme of the writer must 
be considered: his book must be judged, 
not by its contents alone, but also by 
the meaning of those contents and their 
relation to life in general and himself in 
particular. Let us take a few instances 
of books that come into our present 
category: Zola’s ‘“‘La Terre” and 
‘Nana’; Huysmans’s ‘‘A Rebours,”’ 
‘‘La-Bas,” ‘En Rade”; Flaubert’s 
‘“‘Madame Bovary’”; Pierre Louys’s 
“Aphrodite”; Gautier’s “‘Mademoiselle 
de Maupin”; ‘‘L’Affaire Clémenceau,”’ 
by Dumas fils; ‘‘Le Lys Rouge,” by 
Anatole France. These occur as cases 
in point, and they can, each of them, 
give us data for conclusions which may, 
perhaps, be more enlightened than the 
verdicts so often pronounced by people 
who on the one hand would extol to the 
skies the beauty and pathos of ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde” or “Paolo and Francesca,” 
and on the other would say of any 
modern love-story from which the 
author had withheld the crowning 
sanction of the Established Church 
(or the less glorious permit of the Regis- 
trar’s office), ‘‘ How coarse!” 

All Zola ever wrote—with the ex- 
ception of a sketch here and there— 


is part of a vast plan: that plan is out- - 


lined with some clearness for those who 
have read ‘‘Doctor Pascal’; for those 
who know ‘Les Trois Villes’s” and 
‘“‘Les Quatre Evangiles” it stands fully 
revealed, and we see every single episode 
throughout the interminable Rougon- 
Macquart series fitted into its place, a 
part of that comprehensive study of the 
past from which the writer foreshadowed 
so different and wonderful a future. 
Huysmans is different. He also is a 
student, but largely for his own pleasure 
and of his own sensations. No possible 
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purpose was ever served by “‘A Re- 
bours,” and but little by ‘‘La-Bas,”’ 
of which quite three-quarters might 
have been burned without loss to the 
world. ‘‘En Rade” has a value as a 
study of the worst aspect of the French 
peasant, but unlike ‘‘ La Terre,’ it has no 
compensating picture of what that peas- 
ant might become. Besides, its selfishness 
is obvious and damning. ‘‘La Terre,” 
even apart from ‘‘Fécondité,” is just 
one among many documents—we might 
almost say, State Commission Reports. 

‘‘Madame Bovary’”’ is a social study 
with an evident and obvious moral, and 
only a decadent autocracy could have 
dreamed of condemning it; besides, 
Flaubert himself may be said to have 
had his scheme of life in which that book 
was but one panel; also, he was a worker, 
wholly absorbed in his own conception 
of style and such life as he saw through 
his style. 

Pierre Louys is also a stylist, also a 
student; as such he has his claims: 
‘‘Aphrodite’”’ is a clear and scholarly 
picture of a certain period. But he 
does allow himself a certain license of 
description which—when we compare 
this book with others of his—seems to go 
beyond the necessities of his subject. 
It is but justice to apply that same 
criticism to ‘‘Le Lys Rouge.”’ Beauti- 
ful and charming as is that work, it is 
also, on occasions, just beyond the 
limits which the story would in itself 
impose. ‘‘Mademoiselle de Maupin,” 
a@ masterpiece in its exquisite writing 
and technique, is frankly devoid of 
limits; Gautier had no idea of exalting 
vice or license, but, in revolt against 
excess of decorum, he allowed his pen 
to run riot. Yet, in justice to Gautier, 
it must be said that his perfection of 
style—not the flawless but sometimes 
wearisome perfection of Flaubert, but 
the active charm of a writer whose 
choice and disposal of words induces 
beauty—diverts the thought from 
much that it might dwell upon, and 


with little gain for the thinker; indeed, 
in those graceful sentences we can al- 
most wholly forget the subject-matter, 
seeing chiefly the varied and all-at- 
tractive form: Priapus is hidden by the 
arabesques and garlands that wreath him. 

‘‘L’Affaire Clémenceau’”’ is in a dif- 
ferent category. For people of narrow 
judgment, indeed, it is a deadly trap. 
They would call it ‘‘dirty” or ‘‘nasty” 
at the first sight of certain passages, 
and then would discover, to their dis- 
may, that those passages bring out the 
‘power of the artistic sense, so strong on 
a certain kind of temperament that it 
entirely obliterates the call of the flesh. 

We have selected so far French books. 
But let no one fall into the Mid-Vic- 
torian error of supposing that France 
was the home of impurity and England 
the reverse. England—except during 
her severe fit of prudery in the last 
century—has contributed her pro- 
portion of ‘‘sex literature” to the 
world at large; nay, there is often far 
more reason for condemnation of an 
English book—not to mention the fact 
that a vast proportion of such books as 
really could be condemned in France is 
read by (if not actually written for) 
the foreign tourist. 

The outstanding point of compari- 
son between the two nations is that 
when an English writer touches on sex 
—or, for that matter, on anything 
physiological—the result is apt to be 
far more offensive and harmful than in 
the case of a French writer. For this 
there are two most satisfying reasons. 
The first is the language. Whether it 
be a virtue or not, the fact remains that 
the English tongue does not lend it- 
self to realism in these matters. A 
writer, however skilful, however clean 
and even educative in intention, is 
confronted from the start by the un- 
conquerable crudity, bluntness, and 
brutality of the words. To give one 
instance and one only, what person 
of any pretensions to decency (not to say 
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refinement) will say or write the 
words ‘‘belly” or ‘‘bellyache”’? That 
difficulty has even led to that triumph 
of bourgeoisie outraged, the phrase 
“Little Mary.” But in France who 
would hesitate before mal aw ventre? 
Whether it is the sound or form of the 
words, or the difference of racial tem- 
peraments—and some may argue that 
the French see no harm in recognition 
of facts and have no fear of them, while 
the English deliberately seek to make 
these facts ugly—we leave to anyone 
who eares for such discussions; but the 
reason is there and remains. 

The second reason is that very few 
English writers of fiction and the like 
have any proper working knowledge of 
their trade. For the most part, the 
possession of pens, ink, and paper is 
considered to be full qualification for a 
literary career; at any rate, when it 
comes to rushing into that career, the 
fools of the proverb are much more 
numerous than the angels. In France, 
on the other hand, writing is justly 
considered as an art, and a great and 
exacting art. It follows that the 
English writer, unskilled to start with, 
and then confronted by exceptional 
difficulties of languages, makes a hope- 
less mess of realism, and above all of 
sexual realism. Lastly, and most im- 
portant, those writers of fiction who do 
attempt what they and their middle- 
class admirers call ‘‘a bold and fearless 
study of facts, that every babe in 
arms ought to face”’ are, in almost every 
case, mentally unfit for their task; 
they have never learned to think clearly 
on any subject, nor, for that matter, 
have their readers, the English mind 
being nebulous except after severe and 
systematic training. 

There are, of course, exceptions, such 
as Mr. George Moore, but he professes 
his belief in the ‘‘naturalist” novel for 
its own sake, and in his right to absolute 
freedom. He is, also, too much of 
an “artist” in his craft to worry about 
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ulterior motives, or, indeed, about 
any sort of apology or self-justification. 
Mr. Hardy, on the other hand, is a 
student of all the varying types of his 
beloved Wessex: ‘‘Jude the Obscure” 
and parts of ‘‘Tess’’ may shock the 
iensitive reader, but they are faithful 
records of certain of these types, and 
as such they fit in with the whole col- 
lection. 

In the case of one book lately pub- 
lished—‘‘ My People,’”’ by Mr. Caradoc 
Evans—study of the type is also the 
object. But Mr. Evans chooses none 
but the most debased and utterly 
savage specimens of his type; his 
peasants are almost prehistoric in 
their crudity. His evidently sincere 
attitude towards matters that really 
deserve exposure and remedy is 
his excuse, but he might well extend 
his studies so as to show us other sides 
of Welsh country life. ‘‘The Genius,’’ 
a long and carefully written account of a 
young and frequently infatuated painter 
written by Mr. Theodore Dreiser, is 


‘ comparatively harmless from any. point 


of view. Mr. Dreiser is reasonably 
reticent, on the whole; he moderates 
his pen, evidently on purpose, in many 
places where another might have 
absolved himself from all restraint. 
As a student of the artistic tempera- 
ment, practice, and life in general in 
America, Mr. Dreiser is_ successful; 
he pictures a clear and comprehensive 
environment, and the action of a cer- 
tain type in that environment is suf- 
ficiently well described to appear logical 
and natural. 

Mr. Lawrence in ‘‘The Rainbow” 
comes under quite another category. 
He evidently thinks he has a ‘‘mission,”’ 
a new message to humanity; but there 
is little more in it than a wish to be 
unduly outspoken about the animal 
side of human nature, and the result 
is a flood of information which most 
people of mature age already possess, 
but have no desire to see paraded. 
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Further, as his kaleidoscopic verbiage 
- is not particularly artistic from any 
point of view, he may be said to have 
courted the trouble into which he has 
fallen, and with very little excuse, be- 
cause all he gives us is a miasma of 
unnecessary imagery. 

From such a survey then as we have 
just made, we can perhaps say that, 
wherever the writer has a definite plan 
of which the book criticised is only one 
part, or, again, wherever the one book 
is in itself a study extending beyond 
the phases criticised, there is justifica- 
tion for reasonable freedom of speech. 
When, however, the writer dilates on 
certain aspects of life for their own sake 
—or, rather, for the sake of writing 
about them—he offends against decency. 
In a word, we can and must recognize 
certain physiological facts of life, but 
we need not dwell on them beyond that 
necessity of recognition. 

Of course we are at once confronted 
in such an argument by the realist or 
‘“‘naturalist’’ writer; he maintains that 
nothing should be omitted or glozed 
over. If he is treating ar episode of 
passion he insists on his rights to 
describe it in full, ruthlessly. He 
argues that, if the censor is to excise or 
modify his description of passionate 
love, it would be just as logical to bowd- 
lerize all life in whatever aspect: to 
the pure all things are pure; art is 
above restrictions; reticence is timidity. 
He has a score of such phrases in his 
armory, and he launches them unhesi- 
tatingly at the head of his opponent; 
but there is little enough in his argu- 
ment when we examine it from the 
point of view of proportion. Supposing 
he is describing illicit love, we can 
acknowledge that there are certain 
excuses—perhaps reasons—for evading 
the sanctions usually recognized; we 
can appreciate certain points that 
redeem other points. There may be 
actual sin, palliated, however, if not 
indeed wholly purged, by the develop- 
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ment in repentance of spiritual beauty. 
But all this does not beautify ‘the sin. 

He may evade that danger by de- 
scribing legitimate marriage, and ar- 
guing that here, on sanctioned ground, 
he may safely record every detail that 
occurs to him. The answer is that the 
reader, unless he is studying the subject 
from a medical point of view, has no 
need of detailed description; he can 
find that.in medical books. 

The fact of the matter is that realism 
in fiction, verse, or drama is not, and 
eannot be, an end in itself; it is only a 
means towards another end, which 
other end, in actual practice, is usually 
quite outside the poem, play, or novel. 
Indeed, it is a question how far novels, 
as such, should go beyond story-telling. 
Of course, a novel, a poem, or a play 
can be used where “official” or ex- 
pert writing would have no appeal; 
but that is a fault to be assigned to the 
reading public, and must not be used 
as an excuse for the writer, especially 
at the present day, when every aspect of 
life, even to its least details, is open to 
the study of any man and woman who 
can read, and this without the least 
risk of mental or moral harm to any 
but those of abnormal type. The 
writing of fiction, on the other hand, 
carries with it always the danger of its 
own attraction—its composition, treat- 
ment, style, and all other qualities that 
have to be cultivated if the reader’s 
attention is to be held. To our think- 
ing this whole question involves pro- 
portion, and only the due observance 
of proportion can justify what would, 
by itself, be condemned by the average 
intelligent reader. 

To astonish and shock the bourgeois— 
that is always the aim of a new school, 
and in the twentieth century the up-to- 
date writer seems to lay stress on 
themes outside the normal range of 
expression and to cherish in print 
passion, violence, and bad language as 
things of essential beauty. 
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Scientific inquiry has to deal with 
everything; the literature of the imag- 
ination belongs to art, not science. 
Its apostles are not bound by any 
human or divine law to surprise Truth 
in all her hiding-places. It is not 
necessary, as Bowen remarked, that 
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everything should be described any 
more than it is the duty of everybody 
to boa photographed. It is not the 
absence of costume, but the presence of 
innocence, which makes the Garden of 
Eden. 

R. F. 





A SHIP’S COMPANY. 
By G. F. 


I. Tue Hive AND THE SPIRIT OF THE 
Hive. 

About nine hundred of us there are, 
fallen in under the White Ensign, which 
floats, shimmering in the summer sun- 
light, from the flagstaff of the Royal 
Naval Barracks—a motley crowd, sea- 
men, stokers, engine-room artificers, arti- 
sans, sick-bay men, stewards, etc. ; just— 
one ship’s company. 

And the date is Sunday, August 2, 1914. 

Things have moved with a whirl 
the last few days, and for no one more 
so than for the officer in charge, Lieuten- 
ant Roy Langton. A _ brief forty- 
eight hours ago he was at Osborne, bid- 
ding good-bye to the cadets of his term 
just setting off on their summer leave, 
and now here he is, on the sun-baked 
parade-ground, waiting for orders to 
march the men lined up before him to 
their—and his—ship, all in response to a 
one-word official telegram, ‘‘ Mobilize.’ 

‘Pick up your bags and hammocks!— 
By the right, quick march!’ 

With shuffling tread the long pro- 
cession gets under way. Precise march- 
ing is rather out of the question when 
one’s left arm encircles what the rate 
book describes as ‘‘ hammock, seamen’s, 
1 No.,” and over one’s right shoulder is 
balanced the huge cylindrical bag which 
has to contain all the average ‘‘mat- 
loe’s’’ belongings. No, not quite all, 
for to the head of each bag is lashod, 
by rope or spun-yarn, according to the 
individual’s appraisement of its in- 
trinsic value, a well-scrubbed ditty box, 


unfitting but only possible home for his 
scanty Lares et Penates. 

Across the barrack square we march, 
through the massive gates, round which 
is clustered a small and ever-changing 
crowd—mothers, sisters, wives, - sweet- 
hearts; along the public road for a few 
hundred yards, then through the dock- 
yard gates, to be lost for so very very 
long from the wistful eyes, some tear- 
dimmed, of those who have been watch- 
ing us. 

On we go, round docks and basins, 
now shuffling more laboriously than 
ever over a thickly-cobbled old-world 
road, which, with the tarry smell 
wafted out from the frowning, be- 
grimed storehouses alongside, brings to 
us a breath of bygone times and by- 
gone seamen—now picking up the step 
again as we come across a stretch of 
modern macadam—halted here and 
there to let pass a puffing, panting dock- 
yard train, whose every truck is filled 
brim-high with stores for vessels which, 
like ours, are being hurriedly com- 
missioned for War. 

At last the ship looms up, towering 
gray, silent and majestic, at the basin 
side—Ovur ship. In the ordinary course 
of events she would not have been com-~ 
missioned for some time yet, but many 
pre-arranged plans and programs are 
going by the board just now. The 
leading file arrives abreast the sloping 
gangway. ‘“‘Ship’s company” (al- 
ready we are a family). ‘‘Mark time! 
—Halt!’’ 
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On the poop stands a figure sur- 
mounted by a ‘‘brass hat”? —the Com- 
mander. Does he realize that every 
one of those men on the jetty is forming 
a swift mental opinion about him? 
If he does, his face betrays not one whit 
of embarrassment. For a space his 
eye runs over us, and it is easy to 
imagine his thoughts and hopes— 
then, with an almost imperceptible 
jerk, he brings himself back to the 
realities of affairs. 

“Have all the men got their com- 
missioning cards, Master-at-Arms? Yes? 
Then march them inboard, Mr. Lang- 
ton.” 

The oracle has spoken. 

And with that steady procession up 
the gangway comes the sudden trans- 
formation of a lifeless, sullen mass of 
steel, guns, and intricate machinery 
into the hearth and home of well-nigh 
one thousand souls—nine hundred of 
us, and a detachment of ‘‘Jollies”’ 
from the Royal Marine Headquarters. 
The inanimate ship all in a moment 
becomes the animate ‘‘she,’” for once 
commissioned a vessel almost takes on 
herself the personality of those who man 
her. 

It needs but little imagination to 
liken the scene to that at the hive when 
a virgin swarm is brought to the en- 
trance and invited to enter. As the 
bees, clustered ready on the alighting 
board, shaking off lethargy at the 
portent of a great work, one by one in a 
seemingly endless, though ordered, 
procession enter their home, so do the 
men in one long stream take possession 
of theirs. And the ‘‘queen,” about 
whom all interest and work centers in 
the bee world, is present too in this 
human hive of ours, even if it be only 
in the spirit. ‘‘Esprit de corps” we 
might term her in peace time; what 
she is in war needs no explanation. 

Aye, Maeterlinck himself would have 
agreed that there was naught amiss with 
the spirit of our hive. 


Company. 


II. Firtinae Ovt. 

There is just one point, though, 
where the simile breaks down, utterly 
and irretrievably; no one would ever 
put a swarm of bees into an unfinished 
hive, for even should the ‘‘workers” 
stand it, the drones would certainly 
strongly object to a continual fiendish 
hammer, hammer, hammer on _ the 
walls of their home. Perhaps the 
fact that we are all workers (though 
one or two drones appeared later on!) 
made it possible for us to live’ through 
our first fortnight on board and still 
today—the day on which we are pro- 
nounced ready for sea—be sane. 

For nerve-racking is about the only 
description to give to those fourteen 
days that seem all the more awful now 
that comparative peace and quiet- 
ness, cleanliness, and orderliness, hold 
sway,—now that things seem to be 
running in a well-oiled groove. 

Everything, when we arrived, seemed 
just incomplete, just not ready. A 
horde of dockyard men were working on 
board day and night, and every second 
was made hideous with the clang of 
hammer on rivet, the vibrant din of the 
pneumatic driller, the thousand and 
one odd noises that are inseparably 
associated with ship-building and re- 
fitting. Nothing seemed to go quite 
right. If the electric light failed once 
it failed a hundred times, and then for a 
brief space a glorious quietness (treason, 
this!) would reign in the locality af- 
fected till the ‘“‘short”’ was found or the 
“earth” detected. 

And in this turmoil we had to eat, 
sleep, and have our being. The eating 
went off all right, the work went on 
swimmingly, and we were much too 
busy to worry about how we “had our 
being” till it came to sleeping; and that 
at first was a wee bit difficult. 

It was all rather trying, and doubt- 
less when Angus Morrison, Seaman, 
Royal Naval Reserve—late first hand of 
a Stornoway trawler—was kept awake 
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practically the whole of his scanty 
sleeping hours by a demon working 
with hammer, drill, and brace on the 
bulkhead within a foot of his hammock, 
his sentiments on things in general 
were very similar to those of Assistant- 
Paymaster Saxon, who, after wrestling 
all day and burning the midnight oil 
(220 volt!) over the ship’s books and 
accounts, would manage perhaps to 
snatch a troubled hour’s sleep, what 
time an identical demon carried out 
identical work on the steel wall of his 
cabin. Perhaps Morrison might be 
able to express himself a little more 
foreibly—probably he did. 

But demons always are very thick- 
skinned; the situation does not appeal 
to them in the same light when they 
have the day in which to sleep. 

But we none of us really groused; 
at least, not very much. When Lieu- 
tenant Sandall (‘‘Torps,’”’ from being a 
torpedo specialist and consequently in 
charge of the torpedo and electrical 
department of the ship), after being 
summoned into the presence of the 
powers that be for the nth time in one 
day, announced to all and sundry of his 
fellow-officers that he was ‘‘jolly well 
fed up with the whole blooming show,” 
he did not mean it. It was merely a 
facon de parler. Just in the same way, 
when Private Spooner, Royal Marine 
Light Infantry—Cockney, badhat, and 
King’s hard bargain,—confided to his 
bosom pal, Gunner Murphy, Royal 
Marine Artillery (same attributes, sub- 
stituting Irishman for Cockney), that 
he was ‘ well going to chuck his 

hand in,’ his remark, though fore- 
ible enough in all conscience, was not 
sincere. He, too, did not mean it. 

Both Private Spooner and Gunner 
Murphy doubtless would have _ bar- 
tered their very souls for a pint or two 
of what they familiarly termed ‘‘hops”’ 
(it was the failing of both their lives 
that they never knew just when to stop 


imbibing, and so to avoid that awful 
Livina AaB, Vou. II, No. 83. 
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possibility of giving up too early, they 
invariably kept on too late); yet they 
were two of the best workers in the ship. 
But now our ‘moving in’ troubles 
are over, and today, as at sea, we easily 
touch, and pass, the contract full speed, 
we feel supremely satisfied with the 
thought that a very short space of time 
will find us in the battle line, ready for 
anything. Sundry trials of guns and 
machinery have to take place, and then 
—away to join our myriad consorts. 
Another link will have been added to 
that sure shield of Britain’s defense. 


III. 


Yesterday we did our first coaling. 

We are now seven days out of dock- 
yard hands, have been in commission 
three whole weeks, and though as yet 
we have not joined up with the Fleet, 
we have nosed our way to one of the 
northern bases, and, incidentally, have 
played our first game of mine-dodging 
in the ‘‘German Ocean.” 

A fine butt for sarcasm those two 
words. Why English map-printers 
should continue to give the North 
Sea the alternative title, goodness 
only knows. Private Spooner quickly 
summed up the situation on ‘‘make and 
mend” afternoon as he laboriously 
studied a well-thumbed atlas in the 
marines’ mess. ‘‘German——Ocean: I 
don’t fink!” 

But Private Spooner, as has already 
been shown, is apt to be unduly ex- 
pressive. 

Yes, we have quite ‘‘shaken down.” 
“Guns” no longer deems it absolutely 
necessary fom us to go to general quar- 
ters all day long; even the Commander 
is inclined to think that if a lighted 
match were allowed to work its will in, 
say, the sail-room for a whole minute, 
the fire party might possibly be able to 
successfully deal with the resultant 
outbreak. The Captain seems more 
or less convinced that the torpedoes 
perhaps may run at the critical moment. 


“SHaxina Down.” 
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And when the powers that be will 
admit even that much to their juniors, 
there is but one verdict to pronounce— 
we are in tip-top fighting trim. 

Of the multitudinous drills, evolu- 
tions, and duties that we have been 
carrying out for the last week (and shall 
carry out—ad infinitum), there is only 
one job that really does put one’s back 
up—coaling. At the perpetual watch- 
keeping—on the bridge, at the guns, 
as submarine lookout, down below 
feeding the ever-hungry furnaces, in the 
wireless room, coding, anywhere—no 
one grumbles, but already we can see 
that coaling will become a very sore 
point, After a strenuous time at sea, 
to be welcomed at your anchorage by a 
dirty black collier that seems aggres- 
sively eager to present you, “free, 
gratis, and for nothing’ (except as 
regards the work part of the question), 
with a thousand or more (generally 
more!) tons of coal is, to say the very 
least, distinctly depressing. 

But still it is all in the day’s work, 
and even coaling has its lighter side. 
As witness Able-Seaman Dodds yes- 
terday, who, after tipping his barrow- 
load down one shoot, only missed falling 
down another one by the skin of his 
teeth. ‘‘Streuth,’’ he ejaculated, strik- 
ing a serio-comic attitude, and making 
certain at the same time that a half- 
smoked woodbine was still in position 
behind his left ear, ‘‘nearly down the 
gloomy chasm”’ (ch as in church). 

Now, today we are having a certain 
amount of relaxation, as, beside the 
fact of our being in harbor, it is Sunday, 
and the Chaplain gets his first oppor- 
tunity for anything more than a hasty 
stand-up service. ‘‘Real Church”’ is 
being held on the mess-deck, and up the 
open hatchway is wafted the swell of 
voices— 

“Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty! 


” 


The Padre is a brave man, for bitter 
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experience has taught most naval 
chaplains that it is advisable to put a 
ban on Hymn No. 160. Although the 
British Blue is by no means irreverent 
(many ‘‘shore-going parsons,” could 
they but have a glimpse of the Navy 
would sigh for such attentive congrega- 
tions), there is one temptation that he 
simply cannot conquer, and from a 
certain number of throats will almost 
invariably come an awful perversion, 
“‘Coaling, Coaling, Coaling!”’ 

But perhaps the Reverend Charles 
Golightly, M.A.—cricket blue, rugger 
international, and, above all, jolly good 
fellow—has realized that war is working 
some subtle changes in the minds of the 
six hundred or so men before him. 
Anyway, his experiment is plainly 
justified, for clear and strong each 
verse of the four starts off, ‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy!’ 

The service proceeds; comes another 
hymn— 

“The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask, 


‘*A bloomin’ sight more than ever I’d 
ask for.’’ Stoker Peter Gibbons, pass- 
ing on tiptoe through the flat above, 
did not mean to be profane: he does not 
even realize that his remark was pro- 
fane, but (and here is the flaw) he would 
never have made it had the service 
down below been one of his own. 

“‘R. C.” is stamped on Stoker Gib- 
bons’ identity disc. 

“‘Church”’ is almost over. From the 
hatchway one can hear “Hymn No. 
595,”’ and then from voices in unison— 


“Holy Father, in Thy mercy 
Hear our anxious prayer, 


* * * * * 


“Bless them, guide them, save them, 
keep them 
Near to Thee. Amen.” 
* * * * * 
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A charming simplicity is the keynote 
of our services—the good old-fashioned. 
chants, well-known hymns, and a ten- 
minute heart to heart talk for. the ser- 
mon. The surroundings—just a part of 
the marines’ and stokers’ mess-deck— 
do not lend themselves to anything 
elaborate. But nothing is lost in im- 
pressiveness because of that. 

Up the ladder steps the Chaplain, 
books under his arm. Down below the 
Commander gives-an almost imper- 
ceptible nod to a figure that has magic- 
ally appeared at his side. Comes a 
shrill pipe, then a hoarse bawl, ‘‘Stok- 
ers unrig church, boys return books.” 

God’s House, for another week at 
least, is no more. 


IV. A Brus with THE ENEMY. 


Sealed orders! Magical words those; 
words which, in a story, never fail to 
thrill, be one old or young, staid or 
excitable; words which bring to any 
undertaking a breath of Romance 
(with a capital R). 

And yesterday morning we put to 
sea—with sealed orders. Now, as a 
glorious August sunset gradually fades 
from the sky ahead of us, we are making 
our way “home” with a share in the 
Heligoland victory to our credit. 

Obviously we had come out for blood. 
The course we steered, once clear of 
land, alone was enough to make our 
hopes run high. We knew, too, that 
various other squadrons and destroyer 
flotillas were preceding us, steering an 
identical course. 

In the ward-room last night every- 
thing was absolutely settled by the 
‘school of strategy” that has sprung up. 
“I take it,” Langton had said, ‘‘that 
the destroyers will make right into the 
Bight, having the light cruisers as 
supports in the background. We our- 
selves’ (and here he meant the squad- 
ron of which we were just one unit) 
‘will remain still farther behind, ready 
to dash in should anything big come out.”’ 
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As things went, he was not far 
wrong. . 


A perfect dawn ushered in Friday, 
August 28, altogether we had an ideal 
setting for our drama, but when the 
curtain should rise rather depended on > 
brother Bosche. 

And at about seven o’clock, so per- 
sistent had ‘‘the gods” —in the shape of 
our destroyers—become, that it went 
up with a bang, and twenty minutes 
later the action proper started. 

So here let us recount something of 
what was happening, though actually 
at the time we ourselves knew none of 
the details. All the information at 
hand was gleaned from a wireless, inter- 
cepted soon after eight, saying that the 
flotillas were engaging the enemy. 

In reality what transpired was this: 
A division of destroyers first sighted the 
enemy at 6.53 a.m. They gave chase, 
and soon the whole of that flotilla, with 
their leader, the Arethusa, were in the 
thick of it. 

Then on the latter’s port bow up 
loomed two hostile cruisers—rather 
heavy odds. For eighteen minutes 
she had a very hot time of it, giving, 
though, as good as she received, when 


-the Fearless arrived on the scene and 


relieved pressure somewhat. 

Ten minutes passed, and the Are- 
thusa’s opponent—much damaged— 
made off in the direction of Heligoland, 
which was sighted just then, and our 
ships had perforce to withdraw to the 
westward to.get out of range of the 
German stronghold. 

And in that short half-hour the 
Arethusa, living up to the example of 
her illustrious forbears, inscribed her 
name on the roll of fame. 

But, crippled though she was, there 
was further work for her yet, for, just 
before eleven, a large enemy cruiser 
came up and opened a heavy and rapid 
fire at her; again her fairy godmother, 
the Fearless, came to the rescue, and, 
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the destroyers also attacking with tor- 
pedoes, the German deemed it advis- 
able to retire. Which she did, and 
disappeared in the mist that had sud- 
denly risen. s 

For a short time only, though, as 
very soon after she loomed up again 
and the engagement was resumed. 

At this stage the light cruisers were 
ordered in to give support. 


Meanwhile we, with our four consorts, 
had remained in the background. 

The time passed slowly, and though 
everyone was itching to know exactly 
what was happening, all we could do 
was to possess our souls in patience. 
At a quarter to eight the action bugle 
had sounded and we dashed to our 
fighting stations, hoping that the next 
half-hour or so would see us in the thick 


of the “‘real thing.” 
But in that we were doomed to dis- 


appointment. It was only a routine 
practice; the stage manager was 
merely making a final survey of his 
properties. 


Round and round we went in circles, a 
feather of steam from the quivering 
safety-valves showing that nothing 
more than the order would be needful 
for us to be off at full speed and into the 
fray. The waiting was maddening; 
came nine o’clock—ten—eleven,—and 
six bells had just struck when we got 
our first thrill. Suddenly, and most 
unexpectedly to the group of officers on 
deck, the 4-inch guns on the super- 
structure opened fire, and the Padre, 
who was standing close by and nearly 
underneath one, lost his hat (quite), 
his hearing (almost), and altogether 
had the shock of his life. Submarines 
had appeared, but all their attacks were 
frustrated, though we ourselves had one 
anxious moment when a torpedo passed 
under our stern, so very’ very 
close. 

Then off we started, as things were 
getting warm in the Bight. 
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While we were making at full speed 
to the scene of operations, the affair 
progressed considerably. The Arethusa 
and Fearless gave their foe a bad 
battering, and again forced her to seek 
the refuge of Heligoland. 

Then the German Mainz appeared 
and came in for a very warm reception. 
For twenty-five minutes she fought 
before she fell into the hands of 
our reinforcing light cruisers, who 
quickly reduced her to a_ ghastly 
condition. 


It was just after noon that action 
was sounded on board us—the first 
time that a lot of us had ever heard the 
stirring call blown in earnest. Ten 
m‘nutes later from on deck could be 
seen the Fearless and her flotilla return- 
ing to the westward and the light 
cruisers engaging the Mainz with 
deadly effect. 

Sounds of firing came to us from the 
northeast, and fifteen minutes later the 
lamed Arethuse and the third flotilla 
were sighted engaging the Koln..° Soon, 
ahead, the leading battle cruisers 
opened fire in succession, and shortly 
after we ourselves commenced. 

The enemy tried to break away; 
evidently she hoped to escape in the 
mist, which was fast making the range 
of visibility very small. 

We took up the chase, dealing with 
the German Ariadn> in our stride (she 
was left burning furiously, and in a 
sinking condition), and at 1.25 p.m. 
again opened fire on the Koln. In 
ten minutes she was no more, and for 
the poor wretches on board those ten 
minutes must have been awful, as our 
squadron’s big guns literally raked her 
fore and aft; ’twas little wonder that 
she so quickly caught fire, turned over 
and sank. Destroyers were sent on an 
errand of mercy, but not a single sur- 
vivor could be seen. 

At 1.40 p.m. we turned and retired, 
and when we eventually dispersed 
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from our stations, though years seemed 
to have passed, it was but two o’clock. 


So ended the battle of Heligoland. 
Not a very big affair as far as we our- 
selves are concerned, and all the honor 
for the decisive victory is due to our 
small brothers, the light cruisers, 
flotilla leaders, and destroyers. 

But as a ship we can consider our- 
selves very lucky; twelve days out of 
dockyard hands, and here we are, 
blooded. 


“Submarines!” Again the one word 
signal runs down the line like lightning. 
The retirement *evidently is not to be 
carried out without a parting effort by 
the enemy, and it is a rotten feeling to 
know that any minute you may be 
blown sky-high without having seen 
your antagonist. At least it is to some 
people. 

Surgeon Dannatt, however, treats 
the affair in airy fashion. True, his 
nonchalance may be a pose; if it is, it’s 
very successfully done. 

‘Come on, Saxon,”’ he says, “‘up on 
deck, and if there’s a.chance, mind 
you get a photo.” (Saxon and he own 
a joint “war camera.’’) Or perhaps it is 
the commercial instinct coming out 
(the papers are offering large sums for 
photos), and of course we are a nation 
of shopkeepers, are we not? 

But this second attack, like the first, 
is unsuccessful. 

We have plenty to talk about now, 
and at present it is rather hard to ac- 
curately decide what has happened. A 
careful review, however, reveals the 
fact that three enemy protected cruis- 
ers have been sunk and also one de- 
stroyer; while it is certain that very 
considerable damage has been done to 
several other small craft. 

On our side we have sustained no 
vital injury. The big ships and the 
light cruisers are unharmed; the Are- 
thusa is temporarily crippled, and a 
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few destroyers are slightly damaged. 

But of those gallant gentlemen— 
both officers and men—who went into 
battle so eagerly this morning, some, 
alas, are no more. 


“Well, that’s all over,” observed 
Lieutenant-Commander Martin to 
Langton. ‘How did your turret 
go?”’ 

‘All can do; not a hitch anywhere. 
What about yours?’ rejoins Langton. 

‘“‘Absolutely splendid. I only wish 
we had been up against something more 
our own size. What I cannot under- 
stand is why some of their big ships did 
not come out.” 

“Nor can I; but ‘discretion, etce.,’ 
apparently is the Huns’ motto.” Then, 
turning towards Sandall who had just 
joined the little group assembled in the 
favorite debating place—round the 
empty stove: ‘Well, what did you 
think of it? No chance for a ‘mouldy,’ 
I suppose.” (Sandall’s specialties— 
torpedoes—sport the pet name of 
‘*mouldies.”’) 

“No. But wasn’t the whole show 
top-hole?”’ 

“Yes, though rather devilish,’ says 
Martin. 

And unconsciously he voiced the 
opinion of most of us. Ina way itisa 
rotten job, sea-fighting; modern inven- 
tion has made it such a very cold- 
blooded affair. 


There is little more to relate, though 
perhaps one further incident of the day 
deserves passing mention, for over it 
hangs a halo of true romance. 

Suddenly two submarines popped up 
close by, but they caused neither excite- 
ment nor consternation, for those on 
the lookout rather expected, and were 
watching for them. They were our 
own, and one of them calmly sema- 
phored that she had nine men belonging 
to the Defender, and three German 
prisoners on board. 
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The explanation is thus: During the 
fight the Defender lowered boats to 
pick up survivors from one of the 
German ships, and while this was 
going on an enemy cruiser arrived on 
the scene and opened fire. The De- 
fender had to flee at top speed. 

The submarine’s skipper had seen all 
this through his periscope. He dived 
to attack the cruiser, but she made off 
before he could get within range; so 
he returned to the abandoned boats, 
to find that they had picked up two 
German officers and twenty-four men, 
eighteen of whom were wounded. 

A pretty problem: What to do with 
twenty-six Huns as well as the nine 
destroyer’s men? 

He solved it as best he could by taking 
on board the submarine our own people 
and one German officer and two men— 
all he had room for. The remaining 
Germans he left in the boats, gave them 
water and biscuits, told them the course 
for Heligoland, and departed. 

Whether they arrived, we know not; 
if they did, probably the enemy ex- 
hibited the boats as evidence that they 
had sunk at least one of our destroyers. 

We take the three prisoners on 
board and set off again. Tomorrow 
we should arrive in harbor. 


V. Our Dairy Covurss. 


We have been at sea for nearly six 
weeks. September is fast waning, and 
already we are absolutely inured to— 
though, it must be confessed, some- 
what bored with—the rather monoto- 
nous routine. Days in harbor are few 
and far between, and nearly every 
minute of such days, when they do 
come along, is occupied by that abom- 
ination—coaling. Well may the “‘all- 
oil” ships keep a brightly burnished 
shovel, ‘‘suitably inscribed’’ (the in- 
scription is ‘‘Lest we forget!”), in a 
prominent position, so that their ships’ 
companies may gaze thereon with 
reverence and—thank their lucky stars! 


. various drills and exercises. 
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But even coaling is somewhat allevi- 
ated by the fact that mails are in- 
separably connected with it, for (ad- 
miralty and G. P. O. volentibus) where 
we coal there we should get a mail; 
and, let us bestow a passing word of 
praise, we generally do. 

But as time goes by and, from no 
timidity on our part the dear old British 
Public may rest assured, the only entry, 
save generalities, that we can put in our 
diaries is ‘‘nothing doing,” so does the 
awful feeling that ‘‘der Tag’ is becom- 
ing more remote rather than nearer 
gain ground. 

Regarding the day’s work. Long 
before dawn the ‘‘housemaids”’ are out 
and about, scrubbing decks, washing 
down, and generally cleaning up. We 
(the Watch Below) soon follow en 
masse, lash up our hammocks, grouse, 
think of breakfast, wait for it, and in 
half an hour’s time get it. Of course, 
the morning-watch men are, and since 
four have been, on the bridge, at the 
guns, in the tops, ete., there to remain 
till their reliefs of the forenoon take 
on, when for a space they will become 
the Watch Below. And so it goes on 
throughout the day and night—ad 
infinitum. 

Every forenoon we go to action 
stations, and the rest of the time is 
occupied with ‘‘cleaning quarters,” 
where the guns are given a ‘“‘wash and 
brush up,” divisions, prayers, and 
The after- 
noons pass in much the same way. 
After evening quarters, when we are 
mustered and inspected by the officers 
of our divisions, the band strikes up 
(how we wish the bandmaster had more 
music than “A Life on the Ocean 
Wave,” “‘Charley Brown,’ and ‘The 
Robert E. Lee,” in the small card form), 
and for a quarter of an hour or so all 
hands can be seen doubling round 
the deck for exercise, this to be 
followed, perhaps, by a few minutes’ 
“Swedish.” 
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Then till supper-time, except for 
various odd jobs here and there, such as 
‘‘darken ship” soon after sunset, those 
off watch have the time free to them- 
selves—to write letters, wash their 
clothes, read, or amuse themselves in 
whatever way they fancy. 

Later on come the Executive Officer’s 
rounds, and by ten a silence, punctuated 
at times with a snore, has settled over 
the skip—a silence broken only just 
before midnight and 4 a.m. by the pipe 
of the boatswain’s mate, ‘‘Watch close 
up.” 

And once a week, if cireumsiances 
permit, we get a ‘‘make and mend,’’ 
which, being interpreted, means one 
afternoon off wherein we may make our 
clothes, mend them, wash them, read, 
write, or sleep. The majority of us do 
* the last named, and every blue-jacket 
in some mysterious way readily ac- 
quires the faculty to sleep in extra- 
ordinary places—Blondin-like on a 
narrow mess stool, on tables, on deck, 
in a gangway where an endless stream 
of people is passing, amid deafening 
noises, anywhere. And (here is a tip 
for the medical faculty) if you see a 
‘“‘matloe”’ sleeping with his boots on, 
or a marine doing the same with his 
off, beware. They must both be ill, 
for unwritten law decrees otherwise. 


So much for the trivial round. 
Written down in black and white it 
probably appears rather more monoto- 
nous than it really is, for there are 
alleviations. 

Beside the ever-present hope of 
meeting the enemy—i.e., the visible 
enemy—proceedings are enlivened oc- 
casionally by a submarine “stunt,” a 
mine ‘‘chasse,’”’ or by boarding mer- 
chant ships. Perhaps as regards the 
last named it were more proper to say 
“have been,” for with ships like our- 
selves it is no more. 


Stroll into the ward-room during the 
dog-watches. There we shall find the 
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Officers not on duty—some reading, 
some writing letters, others playing one 
of the numerous games that friends, 
relations, and a beneficent public have 
presented. 

Observe the “Popping into Pots- 
dam” hero; his score to date is 81 
(not out, in that the puzzle is still, 
even after hard usage by most members 
of the mess, unbroken, and so long as it 
remains so his score will increase). 
To the uninitiated it may be mentioned 
that ‘Popping into Potsdam” is merely 
@ modernized version of ‘Pigs in 
Clover.” 

At the end of the table is the ‘‘Sub- 
way Puzzle’’ king; his record is 32 times 
in and 31 times out at one effort. 

We are all heroes in our own special 
line! 

Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r. . . . The alarm rat- 
tlers are stuttering out their warning 
that has but one meaning—submarines! 
Up dash the executive officers to their 
stations, and in the mess there are left 
but the Fleet Surgeon, Fleet Paymaster, 
and Chaplain. 

“After you with that paper, P. M. 
O.,” says the Padre, managing to fit 
in the sentence between two rounds 
from a 4-inch gun overhead. 

“‘T hope they sink the swab,’’ is the 
only remark Pay makes as he calmly 
puffs at his pipe. 

Dum vivimus, vivamus. 


Mines are rather different. They 
form a slight diversion, it is true, but 
there is not much scope for excitement 
with mines. 

It is only of the surface variety that 
we can speak: submerged ones we have 
not yet met (touch wood!) and if we 
do, well, up we go. And there, for us, 
will probably be the end of all things. 
But when an odd one is met gaily float- 
ing on the surface, we get as much 
amusement out of it as possible: First 
come the marines with rifles; if they 
fail to explode it, the maxim tries its 
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hand; should ‘‘doddering dick’s” ef- 
forts be abortive, one 4-inch projectile 
generally does the trick. 

Then comes a loud explosion, an 
imitation waterspout—and the fun is 
over. 

There remains the diversion of 
‘“‘boarding.”?’ And that now, for big 
ships at least, is finished—killed by the 
submarine menace. But while it lasted 
“boarding”? was a great event of the 
day. 

Boom! A white cloud of ‘smoke 
drifts away from the muzzle of one of 
the foremost Q.F. guns; ‘‘Away sea- 
boat’s crew, man the port boat,’ from 
the boatswain’s mate, and there on the 
port bow can be seen the ship we have 
so peremptorily summoned to stop. 

On the stage the representation of 
such a scene would probably be a 
pleasing item in a naval play. To 
Assistant-Paymaster Saxon, one of the 
two boarding officers, it invariably 
presented itself in a very different light. 
Scenze.—A cabin, plunged in darkness. 

Outside a bluejacket messenger has 
been knocking for some time with 
no result; in desperation he steps 
inside and switches on the light, 
which reveals Mr. Saxon asleep in 
his bunk. 


Messenger (shaking him).—We shall 
be boarding a ship in a quarter of an 
hour’s time, sir. 

Sazon.—Um? 

(Messenger repeats.) 

Saxon (very sleepily).—O’right.What’s 
the time? 

Messenger.—Half-past five, sir. 

Sazon.—What’s the weather like? 

Messenger.—Fine, sir, but pretty 
rough. 


The only difference between this 
little tragedy and a similar one on 
shore is that Saxon, with a faculty that 
all naval men seem to develop, by now 
is wide awake. It is the work of a few 
minutes only for him to dress, which 
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consists of putting on all his clothes 
over the top of his pajamas, donning 
sea-boots, and wrapping a blue muffler 
—a fair cousin’s gift—round his neck; 
by the time the last member of the sea- 
boat’s crew has manned the boat he 
himself is climbing the jumping-ladder 
up to her. 

Everything is as it should be. Eti- 
quette decrees that as regards pre- 
liminaries it is the right of the senior 
officer to arrive on the scene of action 
last, and, unwittingly, Saxon has con- 
formed to custom, for as yet his fellow- 
boarder (Lieutenant-Commander Mar- 
tin, a “two-and-a-half-stripe’’ officer, 
while Saxon, in the relative rank, wears 
but two) has not arrived. 

In another half minute Martin is in 
the boat. 

“Tried the pin?” he asks the cox- 
swain. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Right. Keep hold of the life-lines, 
every one.” 

Down below them—a long way it 
seems-~a boiling sea is running. There 
is not an actual gale, but enough wind 
to make that nasty short breaking sea 
for which these regions are famous. 

“It will be a dirty trip, if they 
send us,” Martin remarks to his 
confrere. 

“‘Pas demi,’ comes the reply. 

For twenty minutes they remain at 
the davit-heads. In the early morning 
light the suspect ship—a black tramp, 
stopped and wallowing in the trough of 
the sea—looms nearer and nearer, is 
abreast of us, and, without our stopping, 
drops astern. 

“Fall out, the sea-boat’s crew,’ is 
the order from the bridge; apparently 
the powers that be have decided that 
it is too rough for boat work. 


Then, of course, there is one more 
“stunt”? which deserves mention— 
the daily performance at the spotting 
table. 
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The preliminaries for this consist of 
fixing up at one end of a large flat the 
instrument which provides the name for 
the entertainment, which —— (sh-h-h 
—, it’s a secret); rigging up as many 
flexible voice-pipes as possible in the 
space available; providing stools and 
tables on which are displayed divers 
abstruse instruments. 

The minor essentials comprise stop- 
watches, forms—on which to inscribe 
the progress of affairs,—binoculars, and, 
in the individual, patience. 

Enter the dramatis persone. They 
take up their appointed positions. 

“Start the run,” says ‘“‘Guns,” the 
villain of the piece. 

Then ensues what to the average per- 
son seems pandemonium—a mere Ba- 
bel. ‘‘Nine—o—five—o”’ from one cor- 
ner; “‘Up two hundred” from some- 
where else; ‘‘Five—o—closing’’ from a 
third; ‘‘Fire’’ from somewhere else— 
all apparently at the same time. 

Yet things seem to progress; the ex- 
perts say that it is very good practice. 


VI. 


As regards other relaxations—some 
we have provided for us, others we 
make for ourselves. 

Of the former variety the mail un- 
doubtedly holds the place of honor. 
After a week or ten days at sea its 
receipt becomes the goal of our lives, 
and he who draws a blank when the 
time comes is deserving of all 
pity (friends and relations please note). 

Letters, of course, are the greatest 
joy; parcels generally arrive sadly 
mutilated; papers, except of the weekly 
illustrated variety, are not appreciated 
quite as much as might be expected, 
for the reason that the sudden arrival 
of ten days’ news at one fell swoop 
creates somewhat of an embarras de 
richesse. Also the actual information 
in the earlier ones is often stale, for 
(and here we are very lucky) we gen- 
erally manage to take in the wireless 
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press telegrams every night—our own, 
the French, and the Wolff Agency’s 
perversion of the truth. 

“Ts there a Poldhu?” is the in- 
variable remark of each arrival at the 
breakfast table, and blank indeed is a 
day at sea without one. The name 
probably explains itself; in case it 
does not, it may be mentioned that the 
British press wireless is sent out by 
Poldhu, the high-power station in 
Cornwall. 

But on our very last trip we were 
told that we must not expect “‘ Poldhu”’; 
the ‘‘exigencies of the service would not 
permit” (a grand expression that, 
which in peace time may cover any- 
thing from the refusal of forty-eight 
hours’ leave to canceling a royal 
review). Nevertheless, after the fifth 
day, the following appeared on the 
ward-room notice-board:— 


PHootpuu TELEGRAM. 


The situation in France is as it is. 
The Press Bureau, while not vouching 
for the accuracy of this statement, does 
not object to its publication. 

It is reported on excellent authority 
that four Zeppelins, disguised as barn- 
door fowls, were seen on Tuesday last 
to drop bomb-shaped eggs over Bills 
Rock; on examination, the bombs 
proved to be hard-boiled, which is 
evidence of the great speed the air- 
ships attained in their flight. This 
statement is vouched for by the vil- 
lage schoolmistress, who broke her 
sole remaining molar in trying to masti- 
cate one of the eggs. 

Eight German submarines reported 
to have been seen at Brighton by 
prominent local inhabitant on emerging 
from the Hotel Metropole at 10.50 
p.m. The Press Bureau, while not 
vouching for the correctness of the 
number, says that it would be unwise 
to discredit entirely the report; per- 
haps four may have been the actual 
number seen. 
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Seven columns of smoke reported at 
Margate; on investigation traces of 
ship’s tobacco discovered on the beach 
may account for this unusual spec- 
tacle; there is no confirmation of the 
report that they emanated from German 
ships. : 

It has transpired that on September 
17 traces of 500,000 Russian Kromeskis 
were found at Wick; this is con- 
sidered positive proof that a Russian 
foree was landed there the previous 
day. 

It is reported that the British Fleet 
are laying mines of a most deadly 
nature to the north of Heligoland. 
These are barrel-shaped, and have 
painted on them in large letters ‘‘La- 
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There is no truth in the rumor that 
the President of Liberia has offered his 
services as intermediary between the 
belligerent powers. 

Can. Pacs. 10814, Pan Cakes remain 
hard. 

St. Kilda 2, Lundy Island 1. Ephe- 
sians v. Brighton Bluenoses scratched, 
teams too wet to play. 


‘““‘What on earth——?” Lieutenant 
Wilson, who is not renowned for a 
vast sense of humor, checks himself, 
but not quite in time. 

“So it did after all?” says Saxon, 
whom we may strongly suspect of 
being one of ‘‘its’’ authors. 

“Did what?” 

“Look at the first word of the title.” 


(To be continued.) 





A GREEN ENGLISHMAN. 
(Concluded.) 


At Winnipeg Peregrine entered on 
the pig phase which is inevitable with 
some men in the colonies, and he 
exulted in it. He had never felt so 
perfectly happy since he used to make 
mud-pies in the garden. He wore 
overalls, he seldom washed, he slept in 
his clothes, slouched in his walk, spat 
when he felt inclined, and met every 
day with a grin on his face. He 
gave up writing home, acquired the 
strongest colonial accent that was 
going about, and began to do jobs. 
He stuck to nothing, and gained ex- 
perience every day. When one job 
was over he used to go to some immi- 
gration office, where no fee was asked, 
ande read the notices stuck in the 
window. They offered employment to 
all and sundry, and made no reference 
either to character or to fortune. With 
his hands stuck in his pockets, and a 
tattered felt hat on the back of his 
head, Peregrine used to stand and 
gaze in at the window like a child won- 


dering what it will buy: ‘‘Teamster 
wanted, sixty-five dollars.” ‘‘Flunkey, 
forty-five dollars.” ‘‘Cook, seventy 
dollars.” That was the bare plain 
sense of it. If you were a teamster, 
and wanted sixty-five dollars a month, 
you could get it. No one asked if 
you could drive, no one asked how 
long you had been in a previous situa- 
tion, no one asked if you had given 
satisfaction, no one took up a reference. 
If you did your work properly asa 
teamster you would get sixty-five 
dollars a month, if you did not do your 
work properly you would get the sack. 
Peregrine hired himself as a teamster, 
having never driven a team in his life, 
and was very soon discharged. Still, 
he had learned something about the 
business, and was able to stick to his 
next job till harvest-time came, and 
he went and looked in at the window 
of the immigration office again, and 
was taken on as a hired man by a 
farmer. But better money was to be 
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made by threshing, and he left his 
farmer without a moment’s compunction 
except that he had such jolly little 
children. Maudie and Kate and Nancy 
and May, he knew them all, and they 
cried when he went away, and he called 
them ‘“‘nice little kids,’’ but felt that 
a man like himself had not much time 
for them. He liked everyone he met, 
and they liked him, but it was no use 
gushing or pretending that you cared a 
fat lot about anyone. He had always 
suspected that he hadn’t much heart; 
now he knew it for a fact, if he had 
time to think about it. He had a torn 
copy of the Pickwick Papers with 
him, and when he was out of spirits he 
read that, and always laughed over it. 
During the harvest he joined a threshing 
gang, and slept in a caboose with thir- 
teen men in it, and with every aperture 
shut that could admit air. Nothing 
did him any harm, and his lean brown 
arms began to get great muscles on 
them. His clothes were in rags, but his 
blue linen overalls hid all defects, and 
when he had a weekly shave he some- 
times had his hair cut too. 

He continued to move Westward, of 
course. No one is contented in Canada 
until he has reached the coast. He got 
as far as Glen Mar, Alb., and went to 
see Simmons, whose successful sister 
kept an hotel there. She was a gaunt 
female who had come out to Canada as 
a housemaid, and had married a small 
man who acted as head-waiter. The 
couple grew rich upon the supreme dis- 
comforts which they offered their 
guests, and Mrs. Kidner, behind her 
desk, could make anyone who disputed 
prices with her feel that he had no 
business to be in Canada at all. She 
had a withering glance, and wore a 
“front’’ of hair on a net mount, made 
(virtuously) out of her own combings. 

Peregrine had some money in his 
pocket, and was feeling a bit of a ploot. 
He ordered a room (through his nose), 
and Mrs. Kidner, having no idea that 
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he was English, gave him quite a mod- 
erate-priced one. He refused all offers 
of hot water, and lay down on the top 
of his bed with an old newspaper to 
read, and in the evening he went and 
strolled about the pavements of the city 
with his slouching walk and his hands 
in his pockets. For thus it is that 
many a man in Canada spends a day off, 
and enjoys it very thoroughly too. 

Simmons couldn’t ’ardly believe his 
own eyes when he saw Mr. Boyne’s 
name on the register, and, being far 
too much afraid of his sister to reproach 
her for not having told him of Master 
Peregrine’s arrival, he turned fiercely 
upon his brother-in-law, and gave 
him in a very English voice (to show 
the difference between them) a generous 
piece of his mind. His _ brother-in- 
law, who was the one meek man in the 
West, hardly ventured to say that he 
had not been in the house at the time, 
but suggested that Master Peregrine 
might be in to supper. 

‘*Master Peregrine dines, he does not 
sup,”’ snapped the butler. 

Mrs. Kidner, for once upholding her 
husband, remarked that Master Pere- 
grine could never be taken for a gentle- 
man by the look of his clothes, and even 
to her Simmons said in a snubbing 
manner that in aristocratic families 
shabby clothes were the fashion. 

He knocked at his late master’s door 
with a sort of muffled deference when 
he heard that he had returned to the 
hotel, and asked from the outside if he 
might bring him a little hot water. 

‘‘Come in,” roared Peregrine, “and 
quit that knocking.”’ 

He opened the door himself, and 
stood before the horrified butler in his 
working clothes, a pipe in his mouth, 
and a week’s beard on his chin. But his 
chest was three inches broader than it 
had been and his eyes were clear. 
Nothing ever spoiled his complexion. 
‘“‘Waal, Simmons,” he said, “I guess 
you're looking fine.’’ 
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“T am very well, thank you, sir,” 
said the respectful man, ‘“‘and I hope 
you are the same, sir. If I might 
excuse the remark, Master Peregrine, I 
should almost say that you have grown. 
Her Ladyship would be pleased if she 
could see you now.” 

“‘Her Ladyship would think me real 
dandy, eh? I guess she would jolly 
well quit if she saw me around,” he 
answered. 

‘‘T believe she would hardly know you’ 
sir.”’ 

“T am a workingman, and a dirty one 
at that,”’ the young man said, ‘‘and I 
tell you it’s fancy.” 

“Your brothers would not like to 
hear of dirt, sir, particularly those in 
the army. I have always said of the 
family, sir, that it tubbed regular.” 

“T guess I had a tub a week or two 
ago.” 

“TI have always understood,” said 
Simmons, ‘“‘that when an Englishman 
goes down ’ill, sir, well, he goes down 
*ill.”’ 

“‘T revel in dirt, Simmons.” 

“IT could take your boots down and 
get the Chinaman to clean them, if you 
would allow me, Master Peregrine, al- 
though it’s the sickening ‘abit of 
this country to appear in boots with 
yesterday’s mud on them.” 

“Tl walk round to the shining par- 
lor presently, when I climb into my 
store clothes.” 

“Your clothes do not appear to have 
been folded, sir—”’ 

Simmons was down on his knees 
before the small portmanteau in which 
lay the mangled remains of one or two 
very old suits of clothes, a pair of top- 
boots, and some shoes which had been 
packed unbrushed. The _ portman- 
teau smelt rather strong, and had 
evidently not been opened for some 
time. 

“IT must get them pressed, sir,” said 
Simmons, alluding to the mashed 
clothes. 
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‘‘What’s the good of pressing them?’’ 
remarked Peregrine, ‘‘they’ll be all 
right as they are. Who’s going to see 
them in this dandy burg anyway?” 

“There are ladies in the hotel,” 
quoth Simmons, ‘“‘but I believe they 
have already dined.” 

“That makes it all the simpler for 
me,” said Peregrine, and he slouched 
down to a very unattractive coffee- 
room and ordered beefsteak, which he 
helped in one very large portion from 
the dish to his own plate, and then 
baptized it with gravy by the simple 
expedient of lifting the dish and pouring 
out its contents on to the steak. 

Simmons, who was waiting, speech- 
lessly handed him a spoon. 

“It’s all right,” said Peregrine, 
grinning; ‘‘and quit standing behind my 
chair, Simmons. You are not a bloom- 
ing waiter.” 

“T am in the office, sir; I would 
not be in the hotel for pounds and 
pounds.”’ 

Peregrine, who now reckoned by 
dollars, thought that pounds had 
the flavor of an ancient fairy story 
about it. : 

“Take a pew, Simmons, and order 
yourself something.” 

“In a free country like this,” said 
Simmons, ‘“‘we are not allowed to order 
spirituous drinks after eight o’clock in 
the evening.”’ 

‘‘Chronological morality,’’ said Pere- 
grine, laughing. 

‘“‘Exaetly,”’ said the butler. 

The butler took a seat, and en- 
deavored to lead the conversation 
towards ’ome, but beyond ‘‘They’re 
all right, I suppose,” his picture of 
England did not seem to touch the 
youth or to interest him. 

“You have picked up a slight hac- 
cent, sir,” suggested Simmons _ re- 
spectfully. 

“That I haven’t done,” said Pere- 
grine. ‘‘You should hear some of 
them chaps on the farm talk.” 
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‘‘And have you made a fortune yet, 
sir?” 

‘‘Waal, it looks like it,’’ said Pere- 
grine, with a backward throw of his 
head ‘and a laugh; ‘“‘but I am working, 
that’s what I am doing—I am working, 
and nothing else counts out here.” 

“Tt’s not what you are accustomed to, 
sir.”’ 

“Tt’s fine,”’ said Peregrine. He stuck 
out his lip, and talked of some exploits 
of his in a lumber camp, showed his 
muscles, and remarked that Canada 
was the finest country in the world. 

The butler cleared his throat. He 
changed the subject not very adroitly, 
and remarked, ‘‘I dare say you may 
have heard that they have a new Master 
of Hounds at home, sir.” 

‘“‘No, I  hadn’t,” said Peregrine. 
“Who is it?” 

‘Young Lord Linnel.”’ 

‘He can’t ride. What do they want 
him for?” said Peregrine. 

Simmons knew all about the various 
runs which had taken place in the Mid- 
land counties. He was always a well- 
informed man. He also knew of some 
hunters that had changed hands, and 
he read an extract from a letter written 
by Colonel Boyne’s stud-groom and 
containing much racing and sporting 
gossip. 

“‘T don’t care,” said Peregrine, looking 
sulky and sticking out his lip still 
farther. 

The remark seemed to Mr. Simmons 
sacrilegious, but he said nothing, and 
continued his tale about local gossip. 

“T wouldn’t change Canada for it,” 
said Peregrine truculently. 

‘Oh, sir!” 

‘Well, I wouldn’t.” 

The Chinese waiter hovered round 
them restlessly, a soiled napkin flung 
across his shoulder. He wanted to get 
down to the town to gamble, and Sim- 
mons was perfectly aware of the fact, 
and continued to talk about well-bred 
and aristocratic persons and pursuits. 
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“‘Have you seen them shooting out 
here, Simmons?” 

“‘No, sir, I haven’t, and I shouldn’t 
say most of them would be able to hold 
a gun.” 

“They shoot the birds sitting,” said 
Peregrine. 

““That’s what mob rule is bringing us 
to,’”’ said Simmons. 

‘‘Why did you come to the place?” 
Peregrine said. 

Simmons’ exile seemed to be con- 
nected with a statesman always re- 
ferred to as “that Lloyd-George,” 
and Peregrine, who had heard all about 
that before, rose, stretched himself, 
and said he was going to turn in. 

“TI could give you a little whisky- 
and-soda in my room, sir,’”’ the family 
servitor suggested. ‘“‘There’s nothing 
to prevent that, as far as I know, even 
where democracy ’olds sway.” 

“T don’t want anything. Look here, 
Simmons, I saw a copy of Punch 
in the hotel today; it’s upsetting 
me.” 

‘It’s an old one, sir,’’ said the butler. 

‘‘Well, for God’s sake, give it to me, 
and The Times, too, if you like. I am 
going to take them to bed with me, and 
I don’t want any fool’s talk about 
horses and hounds.” 

The following day he had a tub, and 
began to speak English. 

‘“You seem very British this morning, 
sir,” said the man who had folded his 
clothes, and who now brought him hot 
water. 

‘“‘T am feeling British,” he said, with a 
war-tone intonation. ‘You can get 
those clothes of mine pressed if you 
like, but mind, I am not going to pay a 
dollar for it.” 

“T don’t think,” said Simmons, “that 
I could be mistaken about either 
of the two ladies who arrived 
yesterday.” 

‘The one in the brown dress is not 
really pretty. I thought she was, until 
1 saw her this morning.” 
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“‘T do not want to make comparisons,” 
said Simmons, “but there is something 
about the old country which produces 
a class of lady—’”’ 

‘Well, I’m a Canadian,” said Pere- 
grine shortly. 

“That will pass off, sir,” said the 
deferential man-servant hopefully. 

The ladies and Peregrine met like 
old friends that evening in the hotel. 
She of the brown dress was clad for 
dinner in pale blue, all laces and ribbons 
and exquisitely fresh and clean, while 
Miss Lucas was suitably dressed in ex- 
pensive black. She had been taking 
notes, and meant to give a lecture in 
the village clubroom on her return to 
England. She was eloquent on the 
subject of the differences between 
Americans, English, and Canadians. 
Peregrine thought all she said sounded 
very clever and very true, but what he 
was really wondering all the time was 
whether Miss Drew saw how dirty his 
hands looked although they had been 
washed, and whether what Simmons 
had hinted at about his colonial accent 
could possibly be true. 

Miss Lucas said, ‘““Do dine at our 
table, won’t you?” 

They remembered Simmons, and 
were gracious to him, and Peregrine 
told himself that he had not heard 
anyone speak to a servant in exactly 
the tone these ladies used since he 
had come to Canada. They shook 
hands with Simmons in a manner which 
accentuated the difference between 
them, because it was so gracious and 
ignored differences. Simmons loved 
them, and would have done anything 
for them, knowing how simply they 
expected it. 

“Simmons is the most British thing I 
have met in America,”’ said Miss Drew. 

“Simmons is a pompous ass,” said 
Peregrine affectionately. ‘‘Besides, he 
is getting fat.” 

“He unstrapped our trunks for us,” 
said Miss Drew. 
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“Which the bell-boy wouldn’t do,” 
the other lady said. 

They said they had come without a 
maid, because they didn’t believe a 
maid would stand it. Miss Drew said 
that, besides it would have added con- 
siderably to the expense of the trip. 
She was evidently careful. Could she 
be poor? Simmons had told him that 
one of the ladies was an heiress. 

The next day Peregrine acted as 
guide to the party, and pretended to 
know much more about the place than 
he actually did. When the ladies 
talked of departing after a day or two he 
pretended that there was heaps to see, 
and that they would be missing a very 
great opportunity by leaving so soon. 
He waved his hand Westward and said, 
“You can see the Rockies from here.” 

“Yes, but we have seen the Rockies, 
and have been over them,” said Miss 
Lucas. He liked Miss Drew far the 
better of the two, but to Miss Lucas 
subsequently he owed an enormous 
debt of gratitude. Miss Lucas sprained 
her ankle. She sprained it very slightly, 
but it swelled. She fussed a good deal 
over it, and sat with it on a chair, and 
Peregrine took Miss Drew about, and 
showed her all the things which he knew 
nothing about, and assumed the air 
of an old Canadian settler, and talked 
about the possibilities of making money 
in Canada. 

“‘T should like to make money,” she 
said. There was a pause, and then 
she said, with an effort, “I am very 
hard up.” 

He noticed now that: Miss Lucas be- 
gan to pay for things, and that she 
carried the little black bag with ‘J. 
D.”’ upon it. (J., he discovered, stood 
for Jennie—an entrancing name.) 

Miss Lucas had a little sitting-room, 
because she disliked sitting in her bed- 
room. She had a great many comforts 
about her, and a _ cash-box. Mrs. 
Kidner of the raven locks began to make 
out long bills with many extras in them. 
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Her manner, which was always firm, 
became almost aggressive, and there 
was a determination about her mouth 
which said, ‘‘Not a penny shall come 
off on the day of reckoning.” 

Miss Lucas produced the little black 
bag and asked Peregrine to pay the 
account at the desk; and Jennie said, 
‘*T had better come with you and explain 
for I am perfectly certain none of us 
ever had oysters.” 

Peregrine did not refuse her com- 
pany, and he stood and grinned fool- 
ishly at Mrs. Kidner while she sug- 
gested, in a very odious way, that if 
Miss Drew was not satisfied with the 
hotel she should go elsewhere. 

“Such is life in the Far West,” the 
young lady said to Peregrine appealingly. 

He longed above all things that she 
would pay the bill without a fuss, and 
to his immense relief she did so. He 
could really trust her to behave as he 
liked on all occasions. That was her 
charm. Of Miss Lucas, on the other 
hand, he could never feel quite sure. 
Once she had been telling a Cockney 
story, and as she came into the hall, 
where everyone was sitting, she re- 
peated the catchword of it with a Cock- 
ney accent. 

He looked round apprehensively. 
Had anyone heard her voice, what would 
they think of her? It was intolerable 
to have one of their party speaking with 
a Cockney accent. At the little table 
reserved for them everything had been 
charming. Jennie invariably managed 
to get flowers somehow, wherever she 
was. She and Miss Lucas always 
dressed simply but exquisitely for din- 
ner. When he followed them to the 
top of the coffee-room, past all the other 
tables, he had often swelled with pride. 

But a Cockney accent! Why had 
she done it? Just where everyone 
could hear her, too! 

He could not forgive her, and would 
almost have liked to ask Simmons if he 
thought anyone had noticed the way 
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she had spoken. There were other 
things about her too which were not 
quite right. She did not draw on her 
gloves in quite the same way his mother 
did, and (though of course her ankle 
may have made her awkward) her 
manner of getting into a carriage was 
not perfect. 

Simmons in his great-hearted way 
could guess at small troubles. ‘These 
heiresses, sir,’ he said, “have very 
often made their fortunes in trade.” 

Perhaps it was as an example to Miss 
Lucas that Peregrine now began to 
wash regularly. No doubt it was to 
show the difference between them that 
he had his hair cut. Simmons brushed 
his clothes, had them pressed, and 
washed his brushes. 

There were some things, of course, 
which no free Canadian was going to 
give in about, and Simmons had better 
not think of trying to reform him. He 
meant to slouch as he walked, he meant 
to say ‘“‘on time”’ instead of “in time,” 
because that was his pet affectation 
and had been acquired with difficulty, 
and he meant to help the gravy without 
a spoon because of the way in which 
Simmons, who had taken the little table 
in charge, always offered him one. 

“We are in Canada now,” he used to 
say truculently. 

A man could do as he liked in these 
matters; a man could spit into the fender 
if it suited him, but ladies’ behavior 
must conform to the nicest standards. 
He almost wished Miss Lucas and Miss 
Drew had brought their maid with them, 
and he was glad to find that they had 
no ridiculous ideas about sharing a 
cabin-trunk, but that each possessed a 
large and good English one made of 
solid leather. They required after- 
noon tea too! which was English and 
delightful of them—the Right Thing, in 
fact. Once when a clumsy man ran 
against Miss Drew, as she paused to 
look in at the windows of the Hudson 
Bay Store, he saw her rub her arm 
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delicately and murmur, ‘Tiresome 
fellow.” The way she said it made 
him laugh. ‘We hustle out here,” he 
said, for the hurt was a very small one. 
But he helped to rub it too, and the 
arm was encased in a little gray jacket 
made of some cloth very soft and 
smooth. It was. almost like touching 
her arm to stroke it gently. 

“Oh, don’t!” said Miss Drew sud- 
denly. 

He begged her pardon, and blushed. 

“‘Of course I am awfully grateful to 
you for minding,” she said. 

Quite suddenly he wanted to kill the 
man who had brushed up against her. 

“‘Confound the brute,” he muttered. 
“T’ll teach him manners.” 

He must carry even the smallest thing 
for her because of that poor injured 
arm, and as they approached the hotel 
he said to her again, ‘‘Are you quite 
sure it is better?” 

The next day they drove out toseean 
Indian Reserve, and Miss Lucas was 
able to go with them, which of course 
was a great advantage to Miss Lucas, 
but with an effort of will the other two 
might have been able to do without her. 
She continued to say intelligent things, 
and told them more about the American 
Indians than they had ever heard 
before. 

Her sprained ankle had given her 
time for reading up about them. She 
wasn’t a bad old thing after all, except 
when she mimicked a Cockney accent 
in public or said ‘“‘My dear boy,” an 
idiotic thing to say to a man of Pere- 
grine’s age. 

At the Indian Reserve Peregrine and 
the younger of the two ladies got lost. 
It was excessively difficult to get lost, 
because there was hardly a place where 
a thing the size of a rabbit could take 
cover. But Miss Lucas, with her 
thirst for information, had insisted 
upon going over a Mission House which 
stood in a neat little garden in the 
Reserve, and Peregrine and Miss Drew 
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were not to be found when she came 
out. 

“Ridiculous infants,’’ murmured Miss 
Lucas to herself. 

When she had collected her little 
party, and they had driven back to the 
hotel, she called Peregrine into her 
sitting-room, and practically told him, 
without putting it into so many words, 
that there must be nothing between 
himself and Jennie. 

“I have charge of her,” she said, 
‘‘and I must see that nothing of this 
sort happens.” 

‘“‘Why?”’ said Peregrine. 

“Why?” repeated Miss Lucas. 

She thought for a minute, and then 
said it wouldn’t do. 

He wanted to know, in a certain in- 
sistent manner he had, why it wouldn’t 
do. 

She thought again, and said, ‘‘ Well, 
for one thing, you have no money, and 
Miss Drew is a very poor girl.”’ 

His reply, as far as he could remember, 
was to the effect that she need not 
worry about that. 

“Yes, but,” said Miss Lucas, ‘you 
don’t seem to understand.” 

“No, I don’t,’ he said. 

“‘I wish I could speak more plainly,” 
went on Miss Lucas, “‘but Jennie is an 
odd girl, and she has laid so many 
promises upon me that I hardly know 
how to speak without betraying a con- 
fidence.” 

“Do you know, Miss Lucas,’’ he said 
earnestly, ‘‘I do believe we had better 
manage our own affairs.” 

So it had come to that, then! Miss 
Lucas trembled to think what she 
would say to Mr. and Mrs. Drew at 
home, and she sat and meditated upon 
whether or no anything could be done. 

In the evening she stormed the 
citadel of family affection in Miss 
Drew’s heart. She asked her, first of 
all, whether she wanted to break her 
parents’ hearts; secondly, whether she 
wanted to leave them forever and live 
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in Canada; and thirdly, whether she 
supposed for a minute that ‘“‘it’’ was 
anything more than a passing fancy on 
Peregrine’s part. 

“‘All men in Canada propose,” said 
Miss Lucas. 

“Tt’s very odd,” said Jennie, smiling. 

“You don’t mean to say he has 
already done so?” 

The young lady remained silent. 

“He is a fortune-hunter,” said Miss 
Lucas. 

‘Now, Emily, you know that is im- 
possible,” retorted her young com- 
panion. ‘‘We have kept the secret 
absolutely. I have complained of the 
price of every carriage that we have 
had. I have looked in at the windows of 
Hudson Bay Stores and longed for 
things. I have compared prices Cana- 
dian and English. I have said every- 
thing is dearer here till I am tired of 
the phrase.” 

Miss Lucas looked the young girl 
‘ straight in the eyes, and then because 
women, like history, have a bad habit 
of repeating themselves, she remarked, 
as Peregrine’s mother had once re- 
marked before, ‘“‘I don’t believe that 
boy is such a fool as he looks.” 

“Fool?”’ said Miss Jennie, bristling 
—‘‘fool, Emily?” 

Still, it’s no use quarreling with a 
traveling companion; the thing has 
been done too often to be amusing. 

“Of course,’ said Miss Lucas, re- 
lenting, ‘“‘I know 1 have had an ex- 
cellent time at your parents’ expense. 
That makes me all the more respon- 
sible, and I am wondering if I ought to 
write home and tell them.” 

“Tell them what?” said Jennie. 

That was a poser if you like! 

‘* At least,’’ said Miss Lucas earnestly, 
“promise me to do nothing definite.” 
The appeal struck her as being a 
desperate one, and she rounded it off 
feebly by saying, ‘‘It would break 
their hearts, and we really know 


nothing about the young man.” 
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The following day was Sunday. 
Miss Lucas, on being asked if she would 
go to church, said that she could not 
let her ankle hang down all that time: 
it would increase tl:e swelling. 

That was setiled, anyway! Miss 
Drew suggested to Peregrine that. he 
should be her escort. 

“T don’t go to church,” he growled. 

Fortunately Miss Drew did not say, 
“You ought to go to church.” She 
put her head ever so slightly on one 
side, just as if her fur collar were not 
quite warm enough, and said, “I really 
want you to take me.” 

He would have walked into the jaws 
of a Presbyterian kirk, and listened to a 
sermon an hour long! 

Probably it belongs to regular church- 
goers to sing hymns and say the re- 
sponses aloud. Peregrine gnawed the 
corner of his Prayer-book, and remained 
silent throughout the service. The 
odd part of it was the way church made 
you remember things, and how it even 
made you tamper with realities, so that 
the collects, which you always hated 
learning, began to have a sort of glory 
about them, such as you see, for in- 
stance, in quite common things when 
the sun sets behind them. Everyone 
of his brothers became good and old, 
his sisters had excellent points, and the 
governor was a fine old fellow. He 
could not think of him except in his 
Yeomanry uniform, and even then he 
forgot how extraordinarily tight it 
used to be. But he smiled over the 
time-honored family jest, made on many 
mornings in the year, that Colonel 
Boyne always put his chin in the air 
and rang the bell for Simmons to tell 
him if he had his neck-tie on. Just at 
present he wasn’t going to allow himself 
to think about his mother. She had 
always been infernally good to him—a 
bit of the right sort. 

Rather rot to think of all these things! 
Work and Canada were the only 
realities, and it was high time he 
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turned to work again and quitted play- 
ing about, or his muscles might grow 
soft. He had a few English sovereigns, 
but he meant to change them into dol- 
lars, because sentiment was so silly. 
Also, ‘‘the chaps” thought everything 
English notified that pride which is 
called putting on frills. Good fellows, 
heaps of them, and as he had to live his 
life amongst them— 

He meant to have a home of his own 
some day—in Canada, of course—with 
a sensible wife who would be able to 
cook for him and who had no nonsense 
about her. 

And oh, how he would detest her! 
How he would detest any woman who 
hadn’t gray eyes and brown hair and 
soft fur about her neck, and whose 
hands were not perfectly beautiful and 
perfectly useless, and who wasn’t full of 
dear affectations—who wasn’t, in fact, 
to put the matter briefly, the young 
lady who was driving him pretty nearly 
off his head by kneeling beside him as 
if he and she were an old married 
couple, and who kept her eyes closed 
and said ‘“‘Amen” in such a way that 
he felt jealous of the very angels in 
Heaven, who were no doubt listening 
to her. Peregrine was mad, whole- 
somely and sanely and pleasantly mad. 
As the day wore on the malady grew 
worse. He hardly now remembered the 
incident of having forcibly taken her 
Prayer-book from her, because she 
dared to think of carrying it herself. 
He forgot having saved her from cer- 
tain death at a street crossing. All 
that had happened ages ago, before 
they were engaged to be married— 
before he had lost his head entirely, 
before Simmons had meanly glanced 
over the banisters on purpose to see 
them coming upstairs with their hands 
locked, and before all the world had 
begun to rock in an inexplicable way to a 
glorified ragtime. 

Two foolish young people were 
engaged to be married, and Miss Lucas, 
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poor soul, had to bear the brunt of it. 
She preached caution, knowing it to be 
far too late, and she tried in vain to 
bring a young man and a young woman 
out of the clouds by saying that other 
people had got engaged to be married 
before, which was an absurdity upon 
the face of it. At least no Peregrine 
Boyne and Jennie Drew had ever been 
engaged to be marricd before, so theirs, 
at least, was a unique experience. She 
even continued to tell lies (on the high- 
est principle) about Jennie’s want of 
fortune. 

“T have told him all about that,” 
said Jennie, ‘“‘and he has forgiven me.” 

Then Miss Lucas desperately and 
finally locked horns with the young 
man, whom she thoroughly liked and 
entirely sympathized with, and deter- 
mined to oust him from the field. 

“Did you know all the time,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that Miss Drew was the heiress, 
and not I?” 

To which Peregrine replied that it’ 
was their own fault, and he thought they 
had done it rather badly. 

Sensation! Overdone sensation on 
the part of Miss Lucas, who, knowing 
her responsibilities, felt it her duty to 
struggle even after the day was lost, 
and who from sheer honesty, and be- 
cause her expenses had been paid, 
knew that she ought to have prevented 
a calamity of this sort from happening. 

Simmons in the end had to be sum- 
moned—Simmons, who thought that 
any connection with the family of 
Boyne must be to the advantage of the 
“other party ’’; Simmons, who spoke of 
the splendor of ‘“‘our place’ and _ its 
strong-room and its family portraits, 
and who declared his intention of re- 
turning home to be present at the nup- 
tials. Even Miss Lucas felt the weight 
of this guarantee of respectability. 

Peregrine tipped him his last five 
English sovereigns before leaving the 
hotel, and Simmons took his railway 
ticket for him in the old way, and would 











doubtless ‘‘put it down with the other 
things at the end of the month’; 
and Peregrine said ‘All right,” but 
saved his dignity by adding, ‘‘Only 
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don’t call it a ticket, Simmons. We 
Canadians always say ‘railroad trans- 
portation. 
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Of all the smooth heresies bred by the 
world-war, surely the most damnable 
is that which calls our unreadiness a 
righteous thing. ‘‘The footsteps of 
the Allied Forces,’”’ Mr. Lloyd George 
declared with real passion, “‘have been 
dogged by the mocking spectre of 
‘Too Late!’ Too late in moving here, 
too late in arriving there, too late in 
coming to this decision, too late in 
starting that enterprise.’ 

But why? ‘‘We know now,” mourned 
Sir Edward Grey at Mr. John Bu- 
chan’s lecture, ‘‘that Germany pre- 
pared for war as only people who plan 
can prepare. This is the fourth time 
within living memory that Prussia 
has made war in Europe.” Ay, and 
for twenty years or more proclaimed her 
purpose from the housetops. 

The whole reign of Wilhelm II has 
rattled with the Mailed Fist, from that 
Eastern jaunt in the very year of his 
accession, to the impetuous Kruger 
telegram congratulating Oom Paul upon 
defeating the Jameson Raid ‘without 
calling in the aid of friendly Powers’’! 
The acquisition of Heligoland, and the 
huge Navy Bill of 1900, needed no 
ominous pointing from the Emperor. 
“Our future lies upon the water,” 
Germans were told... . “The Tri- 
dent must be in our fist.” I could fill 
columns with this glittering Rast- 
losigkeit, and the red vapors of madness 
whirling from it. 

All talk of disarmament was scouted 
at The Hague. All advances from our 
side about naval limitation were par- 
ried and countered with new devices of 
unmistakable drift and quick cohesive 

march, Britain was the foe of foes— 
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“Die starkste Feste des Hauptfeindes’’ 
—Von Treitschke’s ‘‘decrepit Power 

living in lucky aloofness on her wealthy 

isle.’ We were unheroic pedlars, with 

little more than half Germany’s popula- 

tion; yet somehow we had ‘“‘turned the 

earth into an English planet.” Such is 

the plaint of Ludwig Fulda, Berlin’s 

favorite poet and playwright. 

There were hymns of hate long before 
Ernst Lissauer’s was set to music by 
Franz Mayerhoff, whose vivid score 
rises in rabid semitones until ‘‘ England!” 
is spat out upon the high G. “We 
have reckoned with France,” said the 
Saxon oracle, Heinrich von Treitschke; 
‘‘thesettlement with England is tocome.” 
Year by year Germanism glowed ever 
whiter with superheated pride, such as 
Houston Chamberlain expresses today 
with raving blasphemy. 

Was there any secret about this 
mania? ‘Ye shall love peace,’’ shrills 
Nietzsche, ‘‘only as a means to new 
wars!’ ‘War is holy,” comes from the 
Court pulpit at Potsdam.. The creed 
of trampling was the only creed. Clause- 
witz elaborated it. Bismarck was his 
disciple, and the Berlin Generalstabler 
made a book of it long before the war. 

““Make boldly your approaches to 
crimes,” was the written counsel of 
Frederick the Great. So the Lusitania 
crime was quite consistent, and all the 
frigid ghastliness of the Bryce and 
Morgan Reports. ‘Bestiirzung, Furcht 
oder Schrecken”—alarm, fear, and 


terror—were useful factors in dealing 
with civilians in an occupied country. 
“The more brutal our wars,” was 
Bismarck’s views, ‘‘the sooner we re- 
lease our own people. 


Brutality hur- 
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ries on an advantageous peace.” Hence, 
no doubt, the German refusal to permit 
chloroform going into besieged Metz in 
1870. 

Hence, also, the seizure of half a 
million cattle today in Northern France, 
leaving French babes dependent upon 
the condensed milk of Mr. Hoover’s 
American Commission. Germany’s aim 
and attitude have all through been con- 
sistent and loud. Why the ‘blonde 
beast’ was not long ago challenged is a 
problem for historians yet unborn. 

And the artist—he who re-dedicated 
the Eroica Symphony to Bismarck? 
“We Germans,” gloats Hans von 
Biillow, a pianist of divine tone and 
touch, “‘translate the French Liberté, 
Fraternit6, Egalité, by Infantry, Caval- 
ry, and Artillery.” What reply can 
any human being make? And since 
these things are so, what shall we say of 
our responsible men on watch, who had 
channels of knowledge closed to mere 
lay-folk? 

Let Lord Rosebery reply for our 
statesmen. To this ex-Prime Minister 
of England war with Germany came as 
“a great surprise’! ‘“‘We could not 
conceive it possible,” avers this drowsy 
sentinel, “‘that a great civilized coun- 
try which believed itself to stand at the 
height of the culture of the world, 
which had achieved prosperity beyond 
all human dreams, swelling in forty- 
one years from forty millions of popula- 
tion to over seventy, having won a com- 
merce unexampled in the history of the 
world—we could not believe it possible 
that this Empire, by deliberate and in- 
famous conspiracy against the liberties 
of nations, was all the time plotting a 
war to which no human being can set a 
limit. But now even a child can see it 
means the ruin and devastation of 
Europe.” 

I suggest that a copy of this article 
be sent to Lord Rosebery with the plain 
suggestion that even a crétin could see 
(and hear) that ‘“‘this great civilized 
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country”’ was bent upon reckless havoc 
these twenty years. Moreover, far 
from concealing her drift, she bellowed 
it back and forth like a drunken bully, 
boasting of ‘‘all our military weapons”’ 
(‘“Machtmitteln’?) which were needed 
for “the full assertion of Germany’s 
sea-power” (‘‘die Seegeltung Deutsch- 
lands’’). 

“When the trawler King Stephen 
and her cowardly crew reached Grimsby” 
(the Hamburger Nachrichten quivers 
with wrath!) ‘‘Why were not adequate 
ships sent out to rescue our Zeppelin 
men?” Of the L 19, mark you— 
already smeared with the blood of our 
women and children huddling in humble 
homes, miles below the hellish thing 
that floated secure in the night skies. 

This deluge of agony and blood is but 
Germany’s avowed aim in the shaping. 
That it falls awry is no concern of mine 
in this article. What I want to show is, 
that at no time was there any secret 
made of it. That it was, in fact, so 
trumpeted as to set a ruinous pace in 
war-budgets, from Britain’s to Brazil's. 
Any reference book will show the ever- 
mounting millions for the nations’ 
defense. Still, there was no challenge 
—no drawing together of the menaced 
peoples, no co-ordinated measures 
against the German lunatic until twenty 
months after his first plunge, blade in 
hand, and reeking with , poison, from 
the clouds to the sea-floor. 

This neglect, it seems to me, is the 
gravest indictment against British states- 
men, and those of France, Italy and 
Russia. And a terrible wrong besides 
against democracies thus assailed after 
a whole generation of hectoring and 
God-with-us invocation. A further 
grievance, a further phenomenon for 
future historians, is the failure of our 
military castes, now laboring in the 
German wake with pitiful imitation. 

The historian will surely remark the 
shortage of shells. How the German 
divined the right sort, and, moreover, 
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had mountains of them. Not the 
shrapnel to which our leaders clung, 
but high-explosive shells of concussive 
range so wide and so terrific, as to kill 
and demoralize men far from the line 
of fire, and blast the very earth from 
under their feet. 

We followed Germany in offense and 
defense. So did the French. So did 
the Russians after the phalanx-drive on 
the Dunajetz. Here were massed guns 
—no field-batteries of the lighter type, 
but cumbrous siege-pieces and howitz- 
ers up to 12-inch calibre, and beyond. 
Thousands of men, too, with millions 
of shells behind, till the treasure of the 
world went up in smoke, and the stricken 
field became a lunar landscape, seamed 
and pitted beyond recognition. 

Germany led the way in these things. 
To deny it serves no useful purpose. 
A Minister of Munitions became now 
the real Minister of War: Lloyd George 
in London; Albert Thomas in Paris; 
General Dall’ Ollio in Rome; Paul 
Riabudinski in Petrograd. ‘‘In May 
and June of last year,” said General 
Polivanov, ‘‘our position was tragic. 
The Russian Army was forced to retreat 
solely from lack of shells.” Primarily, 
of course, a lack of foresight, which is 
the abiding wonder of the war. 

Only our enemy knew. And we and 
our Allies have for twenty months 
limped behind the loud goose-step, 
trying to catch up. Who shall gainsay 
this in days of painful candor and con- 
fession? Here at home and at the 
Front we have war-schools, training 
officers and men to cope with the 
chemical and technical gear devised 
long ago in Satan’s own workshop— 
the ugly Kriegsministerium in which 
old Moltke lived and died. We have 
classes in gas, classes in flame-baffling 
and bombing. 

The French at length enlisted malign 
science, and now at Chalons they pro- 
duce lachrymatory shell, and show their 
doctors how to deal with the phosphor- 
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poisoning of wounds. “ Frightfulness’’ 
is no new thing, as I have shown. 
“Skilled technique,’ says Professor 
Oskar Bie, ‘‘gives irresistible sway. 
None but imbeciles ignore it.’’ Well, 
technician as well as politician has 
failed the peaceful nations. And that 
failure has a truly frightful “fraught, as 
Lloyd-George reminded employers and 
employed in the Britain which is now 
one vast arsenal, clanging with muni- 
tions of war. 

“Unless we quicken our movements, 
damnation will fall on the sacred cause 
for which so much gallant blood has 
flowed.” ‘Too late!’’ from Antwerp to 
the Dardanelles, from Belgrade to Bag- 
dad, with the Morahts and Gadkes 
crowing over each débacle, and pre- 
dicting ever-new surprises to ensure the 
next. How these military secrets were 
kept dark is yet another theme for 
future historians—yet another score 
against the War Offices of the Allied . 
nations. 

I put the question the other day to a 
distinguished General I met at a recep- 
tion. The Kaiser was so kind to him 
at those spectacular Silesian man- 
ceuvres! So kind to all the attachés, 
and Secret Service men in uniform. 
They were shown everything which is 
not in this war! There were no fifty- 
ton guns in the orderly field, no cylin- 
ders of gas, no flame-projectors or 
throwers of aerial mines. 

“They kept these things quiet,” the 
General said, regretfully passing his 
cup to the footman for more tea. 
Quiet from us, from the French, the 
Russians, and Italians. And now we 
are learning—as the hospitals show, and 
endless graveyards from Kut-el-Amara 
to Kilima Njaro, and the African snows. 
This is the penalty of the untrimmed 
lamp; and our sleepy sentinels fence 
themselves and us with virtuous excuse. 
“The preparedness of the Germans will 
redound to their shame.” Likely 
enough. ‘‘The unpreparedness of the 
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Allies will redound to their lasting 
honor.” What words are there to 
scathe wickedness like this, in the face of 
shrilled alarms and strutting bounce, 
such as I have here set forth in the 
foe’s own clangor, covering a whole 
generation? 

The peaceful peoples poured out 
money for defense, trusting in their 
captains—the statesmen, diplomats, and 
professional soldiers.. Well may they 
ery, “‘Nous sommes trahis!”’, For the 
Thug was allowed to heap his tools 
upon their doorsteps; to roar his intent 
unheeded; to choose his own time and 
his own way to outrageous robbery and 
The Outlook. 
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murder. When the time came, his 
victim reeled with shock, and called in 
vain for whelming aid. Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? 

Our guardians are nearly ready now! 
But the Thug is still in possession. 
And the strangest thing I know is that no 
surprise has been sprung upon him 
from all the Allies’ forges of war—from 
Sheffield and Le Creusot, to Poltava 
and far Osaka, the State Arsenal of 
Japan. Here, one may say with awe, is 
“‘muddling through” in excelsis—the 
immunity of drugged and dopey rev- 
elers lounging through a hideous earth- 
quake of wrath and flame. 

Ignatius Phayre. 





Mon corps a la terre, 
Mon ame a Dieu, 
Mon ceur a la France. 

These three little lines were found by 
the writer scribbled on the wooden 
casing of a bombproof in a first line 
trench in France within pistol shot of 
the enemy. They were not written 
to be seen, still less to be published. 
They were amongst many others of the 
same character. They could not have 
been written by an English soldier. 
They were just the penciled thoughts 
of a poilu. But how rare, how pathetic, 
and how beautiful! 

Of all the truly wonderful things of 
this wonderful war, assuredly the 
moral of the French Army is the most 
wonderful of all. Think of it! Twenty 
months of devastating war; one French 
woman out of three in mourning; 
many fair departments and the best of 
the French black country in the hands 
of the enemy; no term to the war dis- 
coverable by the wit of man; regiments 
renewed from top to bottom, not once, 
but many times; the national life sus- 
pended; the savings of half a century 
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thrown into the melting-pot; and yet 
here, in close and deadly conflict with a 
numerous and still formidable enemy; 
that inestimable and most precious 
treasure, the moral of the Army, wholly | 
untarnished and unsubdued. Rather, 

with each call upon a generous race the 

moral rises. To ever-rising demands 

France replies with ever-rising spirit. 

She has been great before. But never, 

surely, so great as now. “Rather 

than accept slavery at German hands,” 

said General de Castelnau to the writer, 

“the French race will die upon the 

battlefield.” And so it will. In very 

truth it will. 

In the mighty fires of war, this grand 
old race has become purified. It has 
lost, if it ever possessed, all sense of 
self and selfishness. It is one. It is 
absolutely united. It is determined. 
If lightness was ever its bane, there is 
something to be said for lightness which 
causes spirits to rise superior to all mis- 
fortunes, and to look fate squarely and 
gaily in the face. In the warmest cor- 
ner of the premiere ligne bis—the line 
of resistance—and in the first line of all 
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where the watchers wait calmly for the 
death that is swift and always close 
at hand, there is a smile of confidence 
for the stranger who passes by, a cheery 
word, a quick repartee, and an unmis- 
takable but indefinable sense of superi- 
ority to the enemy. The poilu knew 
before anyone else—before his chiefs, 
before all of us—that the Boche was a 
beaten man. He knew it by instinct, 
by atavism, by the practice of war for 
two thousand years. No one told him. 
He knew. And the permissionnaires 
went off on furlough and told the old 
folk at home to cheer up, for the tide 
had turned. The front brought the 
message of confidence to the rear, and 
not the other way about. The chiefs, 
and the old folk, and the rest of us, 
learned it from the poilu, because the 
poilu came of a martial race to the 
manner born. He had taken the bully’s 
measure. He was sure. 

Certainly, nothing great comes in this 
world without effort, and it is neces- 
sary to turn from the contemplation of 
the sublime and to trace out as well as 
we can some of the causes which have 
contributed to the military revival of 
France since the dark days of August, 
1914. Let us give honor where it is 
first due, and say that the exemplary 
fortitude of the women of France, of 
the mothers and the wives, their signal 
patience, their silence in great sorrow 
and through never-ceasing anxiety, 
have been the foundation of a great 
revival. If decorations have the charm 
which some attribute to them, then 
surely a cross with a blood-stained 
laurel wreath has been deserved by 
every mother and wife in France, whose 
son or husband has died fighting; and 
that cross, with the dead poilu’s casque, 
would remain for ages to come the 
most cherished heirloom of the family. 
He died, they will say, in that great 
campaign which was fought to preserve 
the honor of France and the liberties of 
Europe from German savagery. 
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How can one fail also to appreciate 
the indefatigable labors of the old men, 
the boys, and the girls, who have taken 
the places of the able-bodied men, and 
in a thousand ways, but perhaps in 
agriculture most of all, have sought to 
maintain, and to a superb extent have 
maintained, the culture of France? 
Go where one will in France, yes, even 
up to the shell-swept zone, the old inten- 
sive cultivation goes on. Now, as 
before, every inch of soil is tended with 
loving care. Now, as before, though 
most of the old working hands have 
gone, and though many will never 
return, the earth in France brings 
forth her increase, the cattle are pas- 
tured, the flocks tended, the hedges 
trimmed, the roads preserved in beau- 
tiful condition. Early and late they 
work, these ancients, youths, and maids; 
and just as the Pucelle, with the Tri- 
color on her well-poised sword, rides 
there triumphantly before the cathe- 
dral of Reims—devastated deliberately 
by the Hunnish horde—so do these 
modern maids of France defy the fates, 
and keep for their country and their 
men the marvelous crops whieh our 
wondering yeomen have watched from 
seed time to harvest in astonishment 
without end. 

Let it also be said that the French 
Ministry of War has surpassed itself 
in administrative capacity. The writer 
ventured to congratulate General 
Roques last week upon the brilliant 
achievements of his department, proofs 
of which are manifest in all the armies 
of France. Effectives complete, de- 
péts full, munitions abundant, equip- 
ment strong, clothing and casques very 
suitable, and transport efficiency main- 
tained. The food is good and abund- 
ant. The soldier feels that his wants 
are attended to. He has confidence 
because his company is at full strength. 
He can afford to send two shells to 
answer the German one; the munitions 
de guerre et de bouche are, to his certain 
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knowledge, abundant and good. The 
old improvidence has gone, and tnough 
the poilu remains as eminent an im- 
proviser as ever, he is happy to see 
stacks of shells as he advances towards 
the enemy, and to know that he is 
carried to the front in an auto-bus and 
provided with fresh bread every day. 
He looks back from the heights of 
Vaux and sees long lines of automobiles 
tearing along in an endless chain. 
Above him, the intrepid aviators keep 
wateh and ward. Below him, the 
tireless miners make sport of death. 
Around him, in the’ battered trenches, 
the fixed and flashing bayonets of his 
friends are ready for the last word in a 
soldier’s argument. Down somewhere 
in the depths of his gallant soul he is an 
artist, the poilu, and his sense of artistic 
achievement is satisfied to the full. 
Not among the least, surely, of the 
causes of the poilu’s confidence is the 
proved efficiency of the Command and 
Staff. Not without some distressing 
creaks and cracks does the machinery 
of the higher command of armies at- 
tain to its necessary potence in war, 
and not all at once can the soldiers of 
peace be replaced by the soldiers of 
war. But the work has gone on, 
ruthlessly it may be, with the result 
that the fighting men have come to 
the front and that the fittest only 
have survived. Joffre and de Castel- 
nau, Pétain and Foch, Gouraud and 
Franchet d’Espérey, with many more, 
give high distinction to the French 
Command, while with them there work 
the Staffs whose labors some of us have 
followed for a quarter of a century 
and learned to admire long ago. Take 
it as one will, individually or a whole, 
the French Command is very strong, 
while a professional Staff, versed in all 
modern military sciences, affords the 
commanders enlightened support. Since 
the great turning points of the Yser 
and the Marne this war has been fought 
with the intelligence that we had the 








right to expect from the soldiers in 
command, but it has also been fought 
with foresight, with coolness, and with 
a sense of practical realities which 
have been sometimes missing in the 
past, and it is the supreme merit of M. 
Briand and his Government that they 
have consistently reposed in the higher 
command the confidence that is its due. 

The hardest task of all in this war 
has fallen upon the regimental cadres, 
and right nobly have they responded. 
It is to them very largely that is due the 
maintenance of strict discipline in quar- 
ters, on the march, and in battle, and 
so well have they labored that discipline 
instead of crumbling under all the dis- 
integrating influences of war, has be- 
come firmer than ever. The officers 
and the sous officiers are always to the 
front when hard work is to be done. 
They are perfectly indefatigable. They 
watch over their men, and the writer 
has seen nowhere along all the whole 
Western front better relations between 
the grades and the men than in the 
Armies of France. Their enthusiasm 
is boundless and class is sunk in national 
endeavor. If it is a link with the past 
to find ourselves with a Ney or a 
Davoust as guides in the battle, it is 
equally a joy when the machine-gun 
corporal points out to us with pride 
how well his skillfully concealed fa- 
vorite flanks a line of trench, or trained 
upon the discovered emplacement of a 
German gun, only waits for it to bark in 
order to pulverize it to death. The 
sense of duty is the prevailing note, 
even down to the Territorial equipe 
told off to the maintenance of a boyau, 
or communicating trench, which is 
swept and brushed and tended like the 
daintiest boudoir in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. As for the motor-transport 
men, they work without sleep, and 
have earned the eternal gratitude of 
the Army. Not even the Prussian 
aspirant officer who salutes us in the 
best Potsdam manner and reports 
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that a company of prisoners is ready 
for our inspection, is so precise in salut- 
ing as every poilu in the trenches. A 
dirty soldier who fails to salute an 
officer may possibly fight as well as 
another who is clean and precise in his 
discipline, but, as many mickles make a 
muckle, so small blemishes lead to 
great, and one must attribute to the 
maintenance of the well-being, the 
cleanliness, and the discipline of French 
soldiers by the regimental officers and 
the grades no small share in the mainte- 
nance of the efficiency of the French 
Armies. 

The moral of the Army, said General 
Pétain to the writer at Verdun, is high. 
There is no doubt of it. The light 
censorship of letters enables each Army 
Commander to keep his finger upon the 
pulse of opinion in his Army, and he 
cannot be misinformed. From a thou- 
sand signs the most incompetent observer 
can recognize that the information is 
correct. When the writer was poring 
over a map with General Pétain, it 
might reasonably have been supposed 
that the discussion was whether Mort 
Homme or Vaux could hold, or whether 
the thundering cannon of the enemy 
would make somewhere a breach. But 
the map was of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and in the midst of one of the 
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greatest battles of history the Com- 
mander was capable of detaching him- 
self from his immediate surroundings 
and of discussing operations in very 
distant fields. He could do so because 
all his measures were taken, and al- 
though a very delicate operation was 
planned for Malancourt that night, the 
General’s confidence in his sector com- 
manders and his troops enabled his 
mind to be at rest. It was the same 
with that grand leader the chivalrous 
Gouraud, it was the same with General 
Joffre, massive and vast in character 
as in intellect, and it was the same with 
de Castelnau, so rapid in decision and 
so quick in thought. 

The minds of the leaders of the great 
Armies of France are at rest because 
they have taken their enemy’s measure. 
They know that arduous times lie ahead, 
but in regard to their own troops they 
have no doubt at all. The strong sense 
of duty which pervades all ranks, 
the numbers at disposal, the powerful 
armament, and, last but not least, the 
high moral of the French troops, give a 
sense of security which nothing can 
abate. It is with a feeling of deep 
admiration and content, that one leaves 
regretfully these noble men, and with a 
very strong sense that nothing which we 
can do to aid them must be left undone. 
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It must appear an extraordinary 
paradox to the modern reader that, 
when Pericles delivered his funeral 
speech on the Athenians who had died 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
War, he attempted to give comfort 
chiefly to the parents of the dead and 
only incidentally to the widows and 
children. His sole reference to the 
lamenting widows was contained in the 
famous sentences: 

If I must say anything on the subject 
of female excellence, to those of you 


who will now be in widowhood, it will 
be all comprised in this brief exhortation. 
Great will be your glory in not falling 
short of your natural character; and 
greatest will be hers who is least talked 
of among the men whether for good or 
for bad. 


Obviously, marriage in the Athens of 
Pericles was a very different matter 
frum marriage in modern Europe. If - 
any statesman at the present day were 
to deliver a speech which, instead of 
expressing sympathy with soldiers 
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widows, gave them simply an austere 
sentence of pedagogue’s advice to live 
modestly, it would be resented as an 
insult both to the living and the dead. 
That is a measure of the advance in the 
position of women since the daysof 
Pericles. And yet the fact that there 
is such a thing as the “married man” 
problem in the present war is a. sign, 
not only that the position of women 
has improved, but that it has not yet 
improved nearly far enough. If women 
were by custom economically independ- 
ent of their husbands, there would be 
no “married man’ problem at all. 
The problem is entirely one of de- 
pendents. The State, with its laissez 
faire traditions, is anxious to avoid 
facing a solution of this problem, be- 
cause the only tolerable solution, ad- 
mitting as it must the right of every 
human being to a share in the life, 
comforts, and opportunities of the 
country of which he or she is a citizen 
or prospective citizen, is an immense 
step on the way towards Socialism. 
Pericles did at least suggest in his speech, 
that the problem of dependents was 
one which a self-respecting State must 
settle generously, at least so far as chil- 
dren were concerned. Speaking of the 
dead, he said: 

For the rest, their children will be 
brought up to manhood at the public 
expense: the State thus offers a valuable 
prize, as the garland of victory in the 
race of valor, for the reward both of 
those who have fallen and their sur- 
vivors. And, where the rewards for 
merit are greatest, there are found the 
best citizens. 


We do not wish to suggest that the 
modern State does nothing for the de- 
pendents of soldiers. Clearly it does a 
great deal—in some ways, no doubt, a 
great deal more than ancient Athens. 
At the same time it falls far short of the 
principle suggested by Pericles in the 
sentence: ‘‘Where the rewards for merit 
are the greatest, there are found the 
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best citizens.” We do not aim in these 
days at giving the greatest rewards 
possible, but the lowest rewards with 
which we can buy off a large measure of 
popular discontent. That is why the 
pension to the soldiers’ dependents is 
doled out, not according to the need of 
the dependents, but according to what 
in the opinion of a committee of well-fed 
persons ought to enable a family of the 
working-class level just to scrape along. 
But, it may be asked, how is this to be 
remedied? Is the State actually to be 
asked in the name of Socialism to dis- 
criminate between the dependents of the 
middle-class soldier and the dependents 
of the working-class soldier? On the 
surface, it does not seem a suggestion 
proper to those who believe in the 
politics of equality; and, for our part, 
nothing would delight us more than to 
hear that the State had decided that 
the unskilled-labor level of maintenance 
was too low for any human being and 
that something like the middle-class 
level of maintenance was a more suit- 
able basis for the State to work upon in 
arranging for the upbringing of the next 
generation. But the State is not likely 
to adopt in the immediate future any 
such heroic measure. For the State, 
unfortunately, is not yet convinced that 
the average human being has something 
like a natural right to good food, good 
air, good shelter, good clothes, good 
education, and good opportunities. 
Meanwhile it is important that it 
should see to it that the children of 
men who have died for their country 
should not be brought up on the pauper 
level (or what comfortable people would 
regard as the pauper level when thinking 
of their own children) as a result of their 
fathers’ patriotism. 

We have, we may say, no sympathy 
with the married man, if he exists, who, 
simply because he is married, imagines 
he belongs to a sort of aristocratic 
reserve which ought not to be exposed 
to danger until alt the single men are 
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dead. The married man in himself is 
no more precious than the single man. 
It is sometimes asserted that he is a 
better citizen than the single man— 
the single man being simply a selfish 
person who deliberately evades re- 
sponsibilities in order to have money to 
spend on his pleasures. We have heard 
a clever man arguing even that no 
bachelor ought to be allowed to become 
the head of a Government; he deduced 
the younger Pitt’s politics—which he 
disliked as narrow, unimaginative, and 
inhuman—from the fact that he was a 
natural bachelor. Pericles, in the 
speech from which we have already 
quoted, went further than this. He 
insisted that one must be a parent as 
well as married. Exhorting those fath- 
ers who had lost sons in the war to beget, 
if they were still young enough, other 
children to take their places, he added: 
‘For never can a fair or just policy be 
expected of the citizen who does not, 
like his fellows, bring to the decision the 
interests and apprehensions of a father.”’ 
It is possible, however, to overstate the 
case in favor of the married man. After 
all, if many men remain single for selfish 
reasons, many men marry for selfish 
reasons. Again, the effect of getting 
matried cannot be so very remarkable, 
or the world, which has seen some bil- 
lions of marriages, would have been a 
much more cheerful place to be born 
into. The saints were certainly not 
married men but bachelors. And, if 
we turn to that great historian of recent 
times, Charles Dickens, we shall find the 
bachelor of the modern world also 
represented as at least as capable of 
bright, bold actions as his married 
rivals. Sidney Carton and the Brothers 
Cheeryble are typical Dickens bache- 
lors: Mr. Pecksniff, Mr. Dombey, and 
Mr. Murdstone are among his married 
men. And Steveuson—before he mar- 
ried—was as great a favorer of bachelors 
as Dickens. If we remember Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque correctly—and we 
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read it often enough in our schooldays 
to know it by heart—he there pictured 
the married man as no better than a 
fireside dog, timid of the great adven- 
tures, or at any rate with comfortable 
reasons for no longer setting out on 
them. It used to be said that Lord 
Kitchener, , accepting this view, pre- 
ferred that officers in the Army should 
be unmarried. The single man, it 
was thought, would be less reluctant to 
take chances and to sacrifice his life. 
We doubt whether there is much to be 
said for this theory. The married man 
who is afraid of death was probably 
afraid of death when he was single. 
The fearless man continues to live fear- 
lessly when great causes are at stake, 
even after he is married. At the same 
time death has now a new sting for him. 
Captain Scott did not shrink on his 
family’s account from any peril or from 
the horrors of death from Polar cold and 
starvation. But there has been’ no 
more tragic cry in our time than the 
dying Scott’s appeal that his wife and 
children should not be left ill-provided 
for. That cry of Scott’s must represent 
a thought that is torturing hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers all over Europe 
today. It is the expression of an 
anguish which no nation ought to allow 
its soldiers to suffer. 

It is because we realize how wide- 
spread this painful anxiety is among 
soldiers that we dislike intensely a car- 
toon in Punch, in which Mr. Punch is 
shown patting an attested married 
man on the back and saying: ‘“‘So your 
country calls on you sooner than you 
thought. I congratulate you.” This 
seems to us both irrelevant and muddle- 
headed. It serves admirably as a reply 
to the married man who has been shril- 
ling “Single men first!” to the four 
winds of heaven, regardless of whether 
the single man has others depending on 
him or not. It is a dignified enough 
rebuke to those journalists who have for 
months been running a contemptible 
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“married versus single’’ competition in 
certain newspapers. But it seems to us 
to ignore the central fact of the married 
soldiers’ situation—the fear that he 
may have opened a door for poverty 
and disaster to enter in and attack the 
lives of his wife and children. Homer 
nearly three thousand years ago under- 
stood what is today called the ‘‘ married 
man” problem better than do many 
contemporary Englishmen. He did not 
make Hector ‘‘shrink away from the 
battle like a coward” in answer to 
Andromache’s appeal to ‘have pity 
and abide here upon the tower, lest 
thou make thy child an orphan and thy 
wife a widow.” But his farewell is full 
of the bitter grief of one who foresees 
that his wife and child will be cast 
upon the merey of a merciless world. 
His patriotism is not inconsistent with 
his being troubled more by the thought 
of this even than by the thought of the 
fall of Troy. ‘‘Yet,” he cries to 
Andromache— 

“Yet doth the anguish of the Tro- 
jans hereafter not so much trouble me, 
neither Hekabe’s own, neither King 
Priam’s, neither my brethren’s, the 
many and brave that shall fall in the 
dust before their foemen, as doth thine 
anguish in the day when some mail- 
clad Achaian shall lead thee weeping 
and rob thee of the light of freedom. 
So shalt thou abide in Argos and ply 
the loom at another woman’s bidding, 
and bear water from fount Messeis or 
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Hyperia, being grievously entreated, 
and sore constraint shall be laid upon 
thee. And then shall one say that 
beholdeth thee weep: ‘This is the wife of 
Hector, that was foremost in battle of 
the horse-taming Trojans when men 
fought about Ilios.’ Then shall one 
say hereafter and fresh grief will be 
thine for lack of such an husband as 
thou hadst to ward off the day of 
thraldom. But me in death may the 
heaped-up earth be covering, ere I 
hear thy erying and thy carrying into 
captivity.” 


We are not told that any Trojan humor- 
ist entered at this point, and, clapping 
Hector on the back, said, ‘‘Congratu- 
lations, you lucky beggar!’’ or even the 
Trojan equivalent of ‘“’Appy ’Ector!’’ 
This, we admit, is a parody of Mr. 
Punch’s saying, which is intended rather 
as an ennobling moral sentiment on the 
lines of ‘Dulce est pro patria mori.” 
But, until it is made sure that nowoman 
or child is to fall into that deep pit of 
poverty which is the modern counter- 
part of servitude, the sweetness of 
dying for one’s country will not be a 
thing which soldiers will desire to be 
congratulated upon. The ‘married 
man”’ problem is as painful an example 
as one could have of the modern State’s 
insistence upon the obligation of the 
individual to the community while 
refusing to recognize the reciprocal 
obligation of the community to the in- 
dividual. 





THE AURA OF 


There is a personality about build- 
ings—an aura that we feel the instant 
we goin. That there should be such a 
spiritual atmosphere pervading a house 
is natural. The character and the 
story of a family would be likely to make 
some impression upon their habitation. 
A public building is a different thing, 
yet it also has an aura. Take a hos- 
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pital, for instance. One would expect 
an air of pain and fear to penetrate to the 
very entrance hall, but even in the case 
of patients this would seem not to be so. 
Hope, no doubt, conflicts with fear, 
and in a measure may neutralize its 
collective influence. The wonderful 
comfort of convalescence—that sense 
of deliverance which almost makes up 
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for the bondage of sickness—cannot 
but moderate the effect of suffering 
upon the spirit of the place. The 
cheerfulness of the nurses, and of the 
students too, must count for much, 
must be a component part in a hospital 
aura. The gaiety of youth enlivens 
everything. True, the strange petri- 
faction which is the effect of watched 
suffering upon originally unsympathetic 
natures pours in a cold spiritual draught 
as from the tomb; but this again is 
tempered by the unquenchable fire of 
love which helplessness calls forth in a 
few inspired men and women. All 
these confused currents, however, are 
drawn into the strong stream of dis- 
cipline. The man who enters a .hos- 
pital enters a regiment, and it is the 
sense of discipline which first strikes the 
visitor. Everyone’s courage is height- 
ened, everyone’s responsibility de- 
creased, everyone’s personality weighs, 
for good or evil, a little less. The sick 
man realizes that he is one among 
many, and that what happens to him 
matters a shade less than he thought. 
All the strange effects of comparison 
alter the ordinary colors of life. Every- 
one within those doors is a part of a 
whole, a sick whole, which lives on 
though sections die and sections regain 
complete health in two unending 
streams. The odor of discipline is 
antiseptic and slightly anssthetic, and 
it is nowhere so all-pervading as in a 
hospital. 

If the Chureh of England were dis- 
established, would the aura of her 
buildings come to resemble the aura of 
places of worship belonging to the Free 
Churches? Already Anglican churches 
differ greatly among themselves, but 
they all have something in common— 
from the Cathedral to the corrugated- 
iron shelter which keeps the congrega- 
tion together till money can be raised 
to build four good walls. The aura of 
the Church is created by the Prayer 
Book. That wonderful anthology offers 
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an expression to sentiments which cover 
a very wide field, and the aura it creates 
is recognizable by the elements which 
it is without. Neither cant nor sen- 
timentality can find expression in it. 
Have not most of those brought up 
upon it been greatly amused from time 
to time as they have listened to a clergy- 
man who has done his best to make it 
express both those bad things? They 
have seen him chafing miserably under 
the law which forbids him to insert 
sentences at his pleasure, and almost 
bursting with the desire to make the 
prescribed service express the unction 
which is running down to the hem of 
his garment. It is impossible. It can- 
not be done. Some spiritual chemical 
destructive of all grease was put into 
the service when first it was cast, and 
its peculiarity remains. On the other 
hand, the cold indifferent parson can 
contract the words at will. The Book 
is in the vulgar tongue, but its sentences 
can be rendered so academic, so rhetori- 
eal, so foreign to the colloquial speech of 
today as to have an effect of formality 
which can never be rivaled even in 
Latin. There are churches in England 
which can kill the enthusiasm of the 
worshiping nature. For years the 
cold airs of a stereotyped and half- 
believed-in ceremonial have filled the 
temple. A new parson cannot at first 
warm the church. For a long while he 
will be discouraged and frozen by the 
aura of the edifice, and be tempted, 
perhaps in more senses than one, to 
look through some open door into the 
world outside this sepulchral sanctuary. 

But if the emotion expressed by the 
Prayer Book is always grave, its least 
ardent admirer must admit its astound- 
ing profundity. There are Anglican 
churches whose aura almost forbids 
both frivolity and worldliness. They 
are not always beautiful or shrines -of 
tradition. The aura which silences a 
side of our nature may owe nothing te 
the ages and nothing to art. Those who 
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enter to worship are conscious of an 
atmosphere which is new and yet 
familiar, as of a strange land in which 
they are yet at home. The aura of 
the Roman Church is also homely, but 
to the Protestant it is the aura of a 
nursery. She provides her children 
with incentives to worship which are 
very like toys, and treats them always as 
children. There is something wonder- 
fully pleasant and comforting about the 
atmosphere of a Roman Catholic church. 
One can feel again, as one draws in 
one’s spiritual breath, something of the 
happiness and expectation of a child 
before Christmas. To many people the 
smell of incense is festive and suggests 
welcome. For all that, to those who 
are not brought up to it, it also is 
childish. 

The aura of the chapel is a very subtle 
thing. It is not devotional, or not 
unless it is full—and even then decorum 
rather than devotion is suggested, 
unless, indeed, where enthusiasm sets all 
forms at defiance. An empty chapel is 
a dull place. It suggests the daily 
round, not a saint’s day or a feast. 
Noncomformist churches are not often 
very beautiful, but if they were we 
doubt whether many people would 
wander in, when no service was going on, 
that they might submit their minds 
and hearts for a moment to the influence 
of the place. On the other hand, when 
religion forms an integral part of every- 
day busy life, one would not, perhaps, 
expect that any aura should emanate 
from a building into which men and 
women take, not only their cares, but 
their interests and their pleasures, and 
where they go for strength rather than 
consolation, for mental exercise rather 
than emotional peace. 

Does any aura cling to theatres or 
concert halls? We are inclined to 
believe that music creates some soul 
which remains to haunt the silencé 
where melody has been. We listen 
best where many men have listened, we 









have ears to hear where many ears have 
been delighted. It seems as though 
genius must influence even stones, as 
if even they must cry out in harmony 
with it, though their voices sound only 
in the soul. What, we have sometimes 
wondered, is the impression made by 
civic halls upon those who enter them 
very often? Huge receptacles of cere- 
monial have, we imagine, no perceptible 
influence, no aura at all. But Town 
Halls have an aura, and we suppose the 
workhouse must have one. Probably, 
as in a hospital, the sense of discipline is 
all-pervading, and overpowers to a 
great extent the miasmic influences of 
failure, decay, and humiliation. The 
smaller and less important public 
buildings in which Committees meet, 
largely for the discussion of poverty, 
have an atmosphere all their own. A 
great puff of pomposity greets the mem- 
ber of a philanthropic Council as he or 
she enters the door, and in a tiny way he 
or she is soon helping to increase it. 
But pomposity is a superficial if a showy 
thing, and the unprejudiced worker will 
soon get used to it and forget it. Good- 
will is a less instantly perceptible in- 
fluence, and so is good sense. But 
what does the pomposity come from 
which, to use a colloquial phrase, seems 
powerful enough to “knock down” 
the newcomer? Taken separately, 
probably none of those who meet to 
discuss the best means of settling their 
neighbors’ affairs are pompous. The 
difficulty is that the persons who meet 
have nothing in common but a genuine 
desire to mitigate evils and an ever- 
present wish to impress each other. 
They come from social strata which 
differ widely, and where rules of thought, 
talk, and behavior are not the same; 
but it is not snobbery which inflates 
the spirit of the meeting. Those on 
the mount are quite as anxious about 
the impression they are creating as the 
dwellers in the plain. Both are very 
keen to show themselves benevolent 
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and businesslike, and both are con- 
stantly wondering what the other is 
thinking. The result is an atmosphere 
of extreme discomfort, and the odors of 
irony and spite often taint the whole- 
some breeze of charity. In the end 
more good work is done than the fac- 
tions are willing to give each other 
credit for. Could not this unfortunate 
spirit be cast out? We know that there 
are some educated persons who still 
believe not only in consecration but in 
The Spectator. 
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exorcisement. To most of us _ the 
notion is nonsensical when we first 
think of it. But when we consider 
what an influential thing the aura of the 
edifice is we begin to wonder whether 
the present generation is not too hastily 
sceptical. Perhaps it is possible to 
convert the soul of a building. At any 
rate, it seems possible to injure it. No 
one would like to see chaffering again 
permitted in St. Paul’s. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Atherton had written 
more than twenty books, before she 
produced her latest, ‘“‘Mrs. Balfame,’’ 
but she is one of those authors whose 
style and method crystallize early, and 
admirers of any of her early stories 
will like this, although its subject is 


one which she has hitherto left untried. 
Her heroine {s one of that large class 
persuaded by the possession of ample 
means and membership in a club am- 
bitious of intellectual distinction that 
she has literary ability, and is other- 
wise greatly superior to the fat and 
jovial husband who, for some twenty 
odd years has defrayed her bills. So 
she decides to murder him, in a nice, 
clean, neat way, and finds her world, 
and more especially the reporters, 
persuaded that she has shot him. More- 
over a jury of her peers is similarly 
persuaded, only a few faithful women 
and her lover are true to her, and the 
final disclosure stuns and appalls 
neighbors, friends, and kindred. Mrs. 
Atherton, having long experience to 
guide her, so manages her story that 
her readers are as agitated and as hor- 
rified as her characters. As this state 
of mind gives the highest felicity to the 
seasoned reader of the modern novel, 
“Mrs. Balfame’”’ is already in its fourth 
edition, and will probably attain to 


many more. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 


pany. 


If Mrs. Julia Ward Howe were remem- 
bered for nothing else than her imper- 
ishable ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic”’ 
hers would be a noteworthy figure among 
the distinguished Americans of the last 
century; but her long and useful life, 
covering most of the nineteenth century 
and lapping over into the twentieth, 
her enthusiasm for human freedom, her 
labors for the advancement of her sex, 
her sympathy with all good causes, her 
intimate acquaintance with men and 
women of letters, and her wide experi- 
ence, travel and observation contrib- 
uted to make hers a memorable person- 
ality. It would bea pity if the story of 
such a life were to be inadequately told; 
and it isan especial occasion for congratu- 
lation that the writing of it should have 
fallen to those who knew her most in- 
timately—her daughters, Laura E. Rich- 
ards and Maud Howe Elliott, assisted 
by a third daughter, Florence Howe 
Hall. In “Julia Ward Howe, 1819- 
1910” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) we have 
the fruit of their labors, in two attrac- 
tive volumes. The first volume is 
mostly narrative, beginning with the 
days when she was “‘ Little Julia Ward” 
and describing her girlhood, herromance, 
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her life in her home, her varied activi- 
ties and her public services down to her 
closing days. The second volume is 
largely drawn from her letters and 
journals. Altogether, there was no 
lack of material, and it must have been 
a labor of love for the daughters to 
select from it whatever would make the 
most truthful portrait and most surely 
perpetuate their mother’s memory. 
Among the illustrations, twenty or more 
in number, there are portraits of Mrs. 
Howe, of Dr. Howe, of their children and 
of Mrs. Howe’s parents—Samuel and 
Julia Rush Ward—a view of the Howe 
home on Beacon Street and a facsimile of 
the first draft of the ‘‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” 


It might be thought that the life 
of Abraham Lincoln had been treated 
from every conceivable point of view 
and that it would be impossible to add 
anything of importance to the story 
of it; but John T. Richards, former 
President of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, in his volume upon ‘Abraham 
Lincoln the Lawyer Statesman” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) has achieved the seem- 
ingly impossible and has made a new 
and valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of Lincoln’s biography. As he ex- 
plains in his Preface, his intention was 
to present the results of an investigation 
into Lincoln’s record as a lawyer, his 
views upon the subjects of universal 
suffrage and the reconstruction of the 
Confederate State Governments at the 
close of the civil war, and his attitude 
towards the judiciary, and also to give 
some consideration of his standing as an 
orator. The fresh material collected 
and appraised in this volume was ob- 
tained by careful research among the 
records of the courts before which 
Lincoln practised. The most important 
cases in which Lincoln appeared as 
counsel are described, the points at 
issue explained, and his presentation 
of them analyzed. These researches 
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afford a basis for a more adequate 
estimate of Lincoln’s abilities in his 
chosen profession and justify the con- 
clusion that he might have been one 
of the greatest constitutional lawyers 
of his time, had not a great crisis called 
him to be the chief executive of the 
nation. Incidentally, such incidents 
as that at Cincinnati when Edwin M. 
Stanton—who afterwards was Lin- 
coln’s Secretary of War—treated him 
discourteously and contrived to have 
him elbowed out of a case because he 
fancied that his uncouth appearance 
might prejudice it show his patience in 
disappointments. An Appendix. sum- 
marizes concisely nearly two hundred 
cases in which Lincoln was counsel. 











The utterly absurd, the horrible, and a 
reckless blending of the two strive for 
first place in Claud Field’s translation 
of Nicholas Gogol’s ‘‘The Mantle and 
Other Stories,” a volume introduced by 
part of Prosper Merimée’s critical 
essay on the author, one of the most 
characteristically Russian among the 
writers who antedate the Nihilist period 
of Russian history. The first of its five 
stories, ‘‘The Mantle,” superficially a 
comedy ending in a grotesque suc- 
cession of thieveries, has a most melan- 
choly hero, lonely, friendless, indus- 
trious and thwarted in his single pitiful 
ambition. ‘“‘The Nose” seems to be 
very nearly related to the French 
“The Nose of a Notary.” “The 
Memoirs of a Madman”’ is a study in 
egotism, almost too pitiless for the lay 
reader, but not exaggerated, as any 
alienist will testify. “‘The Pig,” is 
simply horrible and ‘‘A May Night’’ is 
a pastoral with a few Russian additions. 
Gogol died in 1852 but he was one of 
those who moulded the Russian writ- 
ers of today and this book should be 
read by all who would understand later 
Russian authors down to Tolstoi and 
Sienkiewicz. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 


pany. 





